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Strike Progress 


Sentiment in Congress in favor of 
anti-strike laws cooled as the govern- 
ment’s machinery for settling stoppages 
in the defense industries on | progress. 
The situation was becoming “highly 
satisfactory,” Sidney Hillman, associate 
director of the OPM, told the President. 

Officials were particularly pleased 
by the settlement of the Ford Motor 
Company strike. The strikers agreed to 
accept a formula offered by Governor 
Van Wagoner of Michigan. (See p. 
16). The company insisted on certain 
modifications in the plan but finally a 
complete agreement was reached end- 
ing the strike. 


The Governor's plan called for the 
return of all workers to their jobs ex- 
cept for three men whose cases would 
be arbitrated; the establishment of 
grievance committees to adjust differ- 
ences between labor and management; 
both sides to do all they could to hasten 
a collective-bargaining election which 
the NLRB had ordered in the Ford 
plants. 

The National Defense Labor Media- 
tion Board was also getting things 
done. It settled the long (76-day) 
Allis-Chalmers strike. Both sides made 
concessions. This settlement of one of 
the stubbornest of the defense strikes 
seemed to show that it is not impossible 
to settle any strike when both sides 
really decide to end it. 

Steel and coal were two other impor- 
tant industries in which labor disputes 
existed. Two short strikes against the 
non-union Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
had been settled. The NLRB ordered 
an election in the Bethlehem plant at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. A strike was called 
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at the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has had a contract with the CIO 
union. Union and company could not 
get together on’the terms of a new 
working agreement. But the last mo- 
ment the strike was postponed so that 
further talks could be held. 

The end of the soft coal strike was 
also in sight. Northern and western 
coal companies were ready to meet the 
wage demands of the miners. But the 
miners wanted larger increases in the 
south, because wages there were lower 
to begin with. Anthracite (hard coal) 
miners were also negotiating with op- 
erators over wages. 

Meanwhile the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee was holding hearings 
on anti-strike legislation. Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, William S. Knudsen and 
Sidney Hillman, directors of the OPM. 
John D. Biggers, OPM production di- 
rector, and William H. Davis, vice 
chairman of the National Defense La- 
bor Mediation Board were some of the 
witnesses. They were practically unani- 
mous in recommending that no anti- 
strike laws be passed at this time. 


Stars and Stripes Over 


Greenland 


The United States has taken Green- 
land under its protection. An agree- 
ment has been signed with the Danish 
Minister at Washington giving the 
United States the right to establish air, 
naval and military bases on the island. 
The minister represents a Danish gov- 
ernment that exists only in name. When 
the Nazi-controlled government in 
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Map from New York World-Telegram 


Map shows location of Greenland, now under United States protection. Shaded area 
indicates new blockade zone announced by Nazis. 


Denmark repudiated this agreement 
the Danish Minister said he would ig- 
nore its action and work with the U. & 

Greenland is a stepping-stone be- 
tween Europe and America. If an un- 
friendly country controlled it, the 
island would make a good air base from 
which to attack the United States and 
Canada. And there have been reports 
of German planes flying around Green- 
land. 

This great Danish island, nearly as 
large as the United States east of the 
Mississippi, lies almost wholly within 
the Western Hemisphere. The State 
Department therefore considers that it 
comes under the protection of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. They also called attention 
to the decision reached last summer. at 
the Havana Conference. At that time 
the American republics decided that 
they would not permit the transfer of 
any territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from one European country to 
another. Since Denmark itself could not 
defend Greenland, the U. S. will take 
over the job. King Christian X and his 
people have been held captive since 
April, 1940, by the German invaders. 


Ships for Britain 


“After all, everything turns upon the 
Battle of the Atlantic,” Winsten Chur- 
chill told the House of Commons after 
reporting on the progress of the war in 
the Balkans and Africa. 

“Our losses in ships and tonnage are 
very heavy,” he went on. The latest 
figures supported his statement. For 
the week ended March 30 merchant 
shipping losses climbed again. They 
totaled twenty vessels amounting to 
77,575 tons. This was slightly higher 
than the previous week’s total. 

U-boats and surface raiders, Chur- 
chill declared, “constitute a menace 
which must be overcome if the life of 
Britain is not to be endangered and if 
the purposes to which the government 
and peoples of the United States have 
devoted themselves are not to be frus- 
trated.” 

To help Britain meet that menace, 
the United States took several steps. 

Repair of British Warships. The Brit- 
ish battleship Malaya steamed into 
New York harbor. A German torpedo 
had torn a 20-foot gash in her side. She 
headed for the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 
repairs under the provisions of the 
Lease-Lend Act. 

Secretary Knox had asked American 
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newspapers not to report the arrival of 
damaged British warships. To do so 
would be to help the Germans track 
them down. Two New York news- 
papers (Herald Tribune, Daily News) 
published pictures and stories of the 
Malaya. The other papers kept mum. 
Mr. Knox commended their self-cen- 
sorship, called it “sportsmanlike.” 
Critics pointed out that the German 
consul in New York had only to look 
out of his office window to see the 
Malaya riding at anchor. 

Transfer of American Fghting Ships. 
The President announced that he was 
transferring ten Coast Guard cutters to 
the British. These cutters are about the 
same size as destroyers but not as 
heavily armed or as fast. Nevertheless 
they should be of considerable value in 
combating submarines. 

Seizure of Foreign Cargo Ships. 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
pass a law which would permit him to 
take over for American use any foreign 
cargo ships lying idle in American har- 
bors. This would include the sixty-nine 
Danish, German and Italian ships re- 
cently seized by the Coast Guard. 

The President also issued a proclama- 
tion reopening the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden to American shipping. 
Since the Italians have practically been 
driven out of East Africa, Mr. Roose- 
velt ruled, this is no longer a war zone. 
This means that American ships will be 
able to carry supplies up to the Suez 
Canal, and help relieve the pressure on 
British shipping. 


FOREIGN 


Balkan War — First Phase 


The first round of the Battle of the 
Balkans was won by the Germans. 
Their Blitzkrieg smashed into Greece 
and Yugoslavia just as it had into Po- 
land, the Low Countries and France. 

They used the same tactics which 
had been so successful before. Fast- 
moving armored columns struck from 
several points along the Bulgarian bor- 
der. These spearheads were so power- 
ful that they easily crashed through the 
first defense lines. Once behind the 
enemy lines they push rapidly in all di- 
rections. Their object is to slice up the 
enemy country and the enemy into seg- 
ments. Thus communications are cut, 
units are separated from each other, 
and the enemy is in a state of hopeless 








and paralyzing confusion. 

The main German drive was in the 
south, near the Yugoslav-Bulgarian- 
Greek frontier. This force first drove 
westward to the Vardar River valley, 
then turned south toward Salonika, 
which was captured after three days of 
fighting. This cut the Greek panhandle 
(Eastern Macedonia and Western 
Thrace) off from the rest of the coun- 
try. Other German columns were also 
pushing into this part of Greece: one 
down the Struma valley through the 
Rupel Pass, where the Greeks put up a 
tough resistance, and others farther 
east toward the Turkish border. 

At the same time German spearheads 
had cut the main Yugoslav railroads at 
Skoplje and Nish. The fury of the at- 
tack drove the Yugoslavs back every- 
where. By the middle of the week the 
Nazis were deep into Yugoslavia. The 
Morava-Vardar River valleys, the main 
north-south corridor through Yugo- 
slavia, was in German hands. At one 
point the Germans claimed to have got- 
ten clear across Yugoslavia and to have 
made contact with the Italians in Al- 
bania. 

Once well into Yugoslavia these Ger- 
man columns started fanning out to the 
north, south and west. One German 
force turned south, roared through the 
Bitolj (Monastir) Pass into northwest- 
ern Greece to meet the main British- 
Greek defense line. 

In the meantime the Nazis were 
making a delayed thrust into northern 
Yugoslavia. They attempted political 
as well as military conquest of this re- 
gion by setting up a puppet govern- 
ment in Croatia and encouraging the 
Croats to cut loose from the Serbs. A 
Hungarian army also was attacking 
Yugoslavia from the north. Within 
seven days, oy Oy Zagreb and other 
northern cities had fallen to the Ger- 
mans. 

At the end of this first phase of the 
Balkan war military critics called the 
Allied position “grave but not desper- 
ate.” The Yugoslavs had been cut off 
from their Anglo-Greek allies, their 
armies had been broken up and driven 
deep into the mountains. But the first 
shock of the Blitzkrieg was over and 
the Yugoslavs were on their favorite 
fighting ground. They seemed to be 
stiffening a bit. They began guerrilla at- 
tacks against the Germans, cutting at 
their lines of communication and strik- 
ing at advance Nazi forces. The Ger- 
man drive was not stopped but it ap- 
peared to be slowing up a little. 
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Russo-Japanese Pact 


A new political puzzle has been 
sprung on the world. Japan and Russia, 
long opposed to each other in the Far 
East, have signed a neutrality pact. 

Each country agrees to remain neu- 
tral whenever the other is the “object 
of military action on the part of one 
or several powers.” Each promises to 
respect the “territorial inviolability” of 
the other. The pact “guarantees peace- 
ful and friendly relations” between the 
two countries. 

The Russians agree to keep hands off 
the Japanese puppet-state, Manchukuo. 
The Japanese make a similar promise 
about Outer Mongolia, which is con- 
trolled by Russia. 

No one but the men who signed it 
knew just what the purpose and mean- 
ing of this treaty might be. The news 
was “received with deepest satisfac- 
tion” in Germany. But it was safe to 
assume that Japan and Russia were 
thinking of their own interests rather 
than those of Germany. 

Some observers thought Russia was 
afraid of being attacked by Japan at 
the same time. 

The treaty would also protect 
Japan’s back door if that country had 
any trouble with the United States and 
Britain. 

Washington officials reserved judg- 
ment on the treaty. They admitted that 
it did not look pleasant. But they did 
not regard it as a diplomatic bombshell. 
They, like the rest of the world, would 
have to wait for later developments. 


Britain Digs Down 


The basic income tax rate in England 
has been 42% per cent until now. It has 
just been raised to 50 per cent. (The 
United States rate starts at 4 per cent.) 
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Talburt in World-Telegram 


An Old Greek Bust Comes to Life! 
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And 2 million small-wage earners 
will be added to the British tax rolls. 
Personal exemptions were cut from 
170 to 140 pounds ($560) for married 
people and from 100 to 80 pounds 
($320) for single persons. 

But these new taxpayers will not 
have to give up their money altogether. 
They will get credit for what they pay. 
After the war it will be given back to 
them. The system is known as compul- 
sory saving. It has two purposes. 

1. By taking their money now the 
government will prevent well-paid peo- 
ple from spending it on unnecessary 
things. This will help keep off inflation. 
Inflation starts when prices go up be- 
cause people have more money to 
spend than there are things to buy. 

2. Repayment after the war will aid 
workers whose jobs may end with the 
war. This is one way of fighting off the 
depression which usually follows a war. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said frankly that this was 
the chief purpose of the new taxes. It 
would be impossible to raise enough 
money by any kind of taxation to cover 
the staggering cost of Britain’s war ef- 
fort. Next year’s budgest calls for a rec- 
ord expenditure of £4,207 million 
(nearly 17 billion dollars). 


as the average car. 


African Campaigns 


The British are winning and losing in 
Africa. 

Their victories are in East Africa. 
The East African campaign came vir- 
tually to an end with the capture of 
Addis Ababa in Ethiopia and Massawa 
in Eritrea. The British seemed to be 
playing a game called “find the Italian 
Army” in Ethiopia, one correspondent 
said. British forces were advancing rap- 
idly in several columns. 

The port of Massawa was the last 
center of Italian resistance along the 
Red Sea coast. The British now hold 
all the main Italian bases in East Africa 
and the capitals of the three Italian 
East African colonies. 

But from Libya came bad news for 
the British. They have moved most of 
their Libyan army into the Balkans. 
The force that-is left in Libya is not 
strong enough to hold back the mech- 
anized German troops advancing over 
the desert. With Benghazi captured, 
the Germans went around Tobruk and 
took Bardia, threatening to surround 
the British in Tobruk. The British 
thought they had removed the threat 
to the Suez Canal when they drove the 
Italians out of Egypt and deep into 





Drawing by A. Leydenfrosi, Copyright, 1941, The Newspaper PM, Inc., N. Y, 
MIGHTIEST BATTLESHIP — That are that looks like a rainbow 
with three automobiles traveling abreast is the path that would be 
described by shells from the battleship North Carolina if it were 
anchored off New York City’s Battery. They would land in Yonkers, 
20 miles away, after rising 15 miles in the air! Every one of her 
nine big 16-inch guns can throw a 2400-pound projectile, as heavy 


The 35,000-ton North Carolina, fastest and most powerful in the 
world, was commissioned last fortnight at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
She is the first of a vast new armada that will give the U. S. “un- 
challenged supremacy on the high seas, 
down in 1937, she is the first battleship we have built in 18 years 
and was completed in record time. Her sister ship, Washington, is 
almost finished at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The South Dakota 
and two others will be finished in 1942. But even bigger and faster 
ones are coming. Four 45,000-tonners have been ordered. 


” said Secretary Knox. Laid 


Libya. Now the threat has returned in 
the form of German tank troops who 
are recovering the ground lost by Italy. 


Uneasy Arabs 


In the last war Lawrence of Arabia 
raised an Arab army to fight for the 
British. In this war the Arab world has 
remained strictly neutral. But most of 
the Arabs sympathized with the British. 
Some of their leaders, however, were 
on the other side. A few of them, like 
King Farouk of Egypt, were definitely 
pro-German. Others did not like the 
British for one reason or another. 

The Italians and Germans have been 
busy trying to build up anti-British 
feeling among discontented Arabs. At 
first they didn’t seem to be making any 
headway. But lately they have been 
getting results. 

Their biggest victory came in Iraq, 
important for its oil supplies. While the 
Regent Emir Abdullah [lah was absent 
from Bagdad a group of politicians and 
army officers, led by former Premier 
Sayid Raschid el Gaillani, overthrew 
the government of Taha el Hashimi 
and took control of the country. The 
former government was pro-British. 
The new one is pro-German. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 





OUTDOOR [iitiveying 


Tip to Vacationists on Historic Shrines 


Preserved by the National Park Service 
By Robert S. Justice 


Junior Historical Technician, Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
National Military Park, Virginia 


HILE the National Park 
\\ Service of the Department 
of the Interior is chiefly 
known for its fine work in the con- 
servation and development of our 
great national wonders and areas of 
scenic beauty, it is also responsible 
for the protection of many of our 
most memorable historic treasures. 
With transcontinental trips by rail- 
road, airplane, bus, and private au- 
tomobile becoming commonplace for 
millions of citizens, many Americans 
are gaining a personal acquaintance 
with the settings of great events in 
our past. Such places as Salem, 
Jamestown, Yorktown, Plymouth, 
Valley Forge, Shiloh, Spotsylvania, 
Appomattox, and St. Augustine 
mean a great deal more than names 
on a map when a student has actual- 
ly visited them and felt the drama 
of history unrolled before him. 
America’s historic shrines are dis- 
tributed through nearly all the states. 
More than one hundred of them are 
owned by the Federal Government. 
They include historic sites as old as 
the “apartment house” pueblos of the 
Southwest and as new as the Atlan- 
tic beach on which the Wright 


Fort Marion, St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, old- 
est fortress in U. S. 


Brothers made 
their revolutionary 


flight. They are 
as diverse as the 
Chesapeake and 


Ohio Canal and 
the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 
Nowhere does 
one feel closer to 
historic characters than in their 
homes. A pilgrimage to such points 
would appropriately begin with the 
birthplaces of Washington and Lin- 
coln. At the George Washington 
Birthplace National Monument, 38 
miles east of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, the present mansion stands on 
the site of the original foundations, 
looking out over the Potomac from 
a setting like that which the child 
Washington knew. Three miles 


Courtesy of United States Dept. of the Interior 
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south of Hodgenville, Kentucky, in 
the Abraham Lincoln National Park, 
enclosed in a marble memorial build- 
ing is a log cabin said to be that in 
which Lincoln was born. That cabin 
within a palace fittingly celebrates 
the spirit of the Emancipator which, 
rudely kindled on the frontier, is 
now acknowledged around the 
world. 

Across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington, D. C., stands the home of 
another Virginia gentleman and 
great American, the Lee Mansion at 
Arlington, Virginia. Built by George 
Washington Parke Custis, a grand- 
son of Martha Washington, it is 
associated with the most romantic 
traditions of the old Southern aris- 
tocracy. The estate was inherited by 
George Custis’ daughter, Mary, who 
became Mrs. Robert E. Lee in 1831. 
Thirty years later Robert E. Lee left 
Arlington to enter upon the four 


‘years of bitter campaigning which 


finally culminated at Appomattox, 
while his home on the Potomac be- 
came a hospital surrounded by thou- 
sands of soldiers’ graves. 


(Continued on page 8) 


Left: battlefield at Yorktown, Va., with 
concrete reproductions of cannons used 
im the Revolutionary War. 

















DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 
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“Se T’S fun to be intelligent!” 


Twelve years ago, Director David L. MacKaye of the 

San Jose Department of Adult Education adopted the 

above slogan and went to work. Today, more than one-third 

of all the pupils in San Jose’s schools are adults, who have 

found happiness in the pursuit of knowledge. During 1939, 

7,100 grownups, one out of every six in town, took at least 
one course. 

San Jose’s adult education program is rated A-1 by ex- 
perts. The reason is not hard to find. For one thing, adult 
education in San Jose is not treated as an educational 
“extra.” It is an independent department under the board of 
education. It costs the State about $7 a student to pay five 
full-time and 100 part-time teachers. The town supplies 
quarters. 

Another thing, Director MacKaye and his assistants have 
modernized adult education and made the courses exciting. 
They avoid school room terms. There are “group leaders” — 
not teachers. And these “group leaders” work from 14 “adult 
centers” — not schools. 


To Talk of Many Things... 


The most distinctive part of San Jose’s work is the social- 
civic discussion group. 

“This division of the Adult Center,” explains the 1940-41 
handbook, “deals with the current world: its wars, political 
problems, social problems, death and taxes, and whatever 
else bothers it — and with some things which are a joy to it. 


Photography has proved a most popular course. These ama- 
teur photographers are on a field trip. Many of them also 
go on the Spring “Tours of Learning and Discovery.” 











A fireside discussion group considers events of the day. The 
discussion group, directed by the “group leader,” is the basic 
instructional unit of the San Jose program. 


“Why is there such a division in the Adult Center? 

“Because whatever it is that people talk about in their 
homes, in clubs, in barber shops, in beauty parlors, at work, 
on the golf course, or on the street corner, the Adult Center 
arranges that it be talked about in groups on this program. 
Those are the important things. There cannot be too much 
discussion of them — particularly discussion which will con- 
tribute to the citizen’s knowledge and to which he can con- 
tribute his knowledge and opinion. 

“These discussions are arranged in friendly informal 
groups. A leader devotes his time and energy to the collec- 
tion of as many facts as may be available from the most 
important and authoritative sources. These discussions are 
arranged and conducted to supply light and not heat. . . . 
Egotists, shallow persons, cranks and one-idea geniuses do 
not attend these discussion groups, for they feel out of place. 
American citizens to whom the American world and its wel- 
fare are important, those who like fair-dealing and sincerity 
and those who deal fairly and are sincere, do attend these 
groups. 

“During the past ten years they have been important influ- 
ences in San Jose.” 


Traveling Schoolrooms 


Every Spring, touring parties leave the Center for five and 
three day trips to various parts of California. Eventually the 
entire State will be covered by these “Tours of Learning and 
Discovery.” Group leaders with each party discuss the his- 
tory, geography, natural science and literature of the State 
on the spot where history happened and literature was 
written. 

A bus is used for the tour and excellent accommodations 
are secured for overnight stops. Yet the cost is lower than to 
an individual in his own car, using the same accommoda- 
tions — in fact, it is so low that many do not know “how the 
Center can do it.” A five-day tour through Southern Cali- 
fornia, San Diego, Mexico, Mt. Palomar Observatory, and 
many other places, costs only $51.35. Installment payments 
are possible, cutting the cost to a few dollars a month. 

The adult education Center offers three types of courses. 

(1) To help people of the 30 foreign nationalities who 


The Center provides a wide variety of courses. These ce- 
ramics students paint their creations in clay preparatory 
to firing them in the kiln. They present annual exhibits. 
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In 12 years the Adult Center of San Jose, California, 
has grown from a hopeful experiment to an estab- 
lished institution with a national reputation. 











work in orchards, canneries and other local industries. In 
1939, 600 aliens became American citizens after schooling 
in the adult “centers.” The “centers” go to the foreigner — 
they don’t wait for the foreigners to make the first move. 
Two-hour English classes meet twice weekly in various 
neighborhoods. Other groups meet in homes to study Eng- 
lish. Ten visiting public school teachers keep regular class 
schedules in Italian, Mexican, Portuguese and Yugoslav 
kitchens. 


Give the People Light... 


Writing in School and Society magazine, Karl Detzer de- 
scribes another method of bringing education to foreign 
neighborhoods: 

“The San Jose school board last year leased for $5 a 
month a miserable shack in a Mexican section and sent a 
skilled woman worker to live in it, to repair it with small 
funds and great ingenuity, to put up screens, to make the 
outdoor toilet sanitary, to plant flowers and grass. 

“Neighbor women crowded around to admire results and 
went home to bully their husbands into copying them. Now, 
after 12 months, all toilets in the neighborhood are sanitary 
and 29 of the 30 families sleep in beds instead of on the 
floor... 

(2) This division of the adult education program serves 
men and women who want to better themselves. They are 
workers who didn’t have much opportunity for proper 
schooling. At the “centers” they study all kinds of subjects 
— plumbing, traffic safety, retail merchandising, printing and 
cooking. And after a while this pursuit of knowledge leads 
them to ask for courses not dealing directly with their work. 
They learn the value and pleasure in having a well-rounded 
cultural program. 

(3) Is for men and women from higher-income groups 
who return to school to broaden their field of knowledge. 
They study modern books, family relations, art, music, 
politics, and the sciences. Professors from the University of 
California, Stanford, and nearby colleges, come to the “cen- 
ters” to instruct them. 

The drama division of the Adult Center occupies an in- 
creasingly important place in San Jose’s adult education pro- 
gram. Drama is utilized to broaden personal and social ex- 
perience, to increase speech efficiency, and control of voice 
and person, in addition to training and experience in the 
art of the theatre itself. (See article in this series on the 


The new “Listening Room” was supplied by the Carnegie 
Foundation with the finest of phonographs and recorded 
music. School children, as well as adults, enjoy the programs. 



















Little Theatre of Shreveport, Louisiana, Scholastic, March 
81, page 14.) 

In reply to a Scholastic query on what the adult educa- 
tion program “may do for the just-out-of-high-school age 
level,” Mr. MacKaye wrote: 

“You have asked a very important question. We have at- 
tempted to build up this department on many occasions and 
feel that we have a great deal to offer the intelligent high 
school senior who is not going to college.” He admitted, 
however, that more must be done to arouse high school 
interest in this department. 

Emphasizing his belief that the students in adult educa- 
tion classes “are getting intellectual stimulation because they 
find it fun,” Mr. MacKaye concludes: 

“While bitter hatreds are being cultivated abroad, the 
Adult Center will continue to be a place where it will be a 
little easier to keep one’s head,‘refresh one’s spirit, and stay 
human.” 


































Above: Machine tool operation is one of the many courses 
offered by the Adult Center. Courses also are provided in 
woodworking, welding, auto repair, electricity, etc. 


Below: These meat cutters are enrolled in the Meat Mer- 
chandising and Management course, one of a series teach- 
ing workers advanced methods in many different trades. 
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Outdoor History 


(Continued from page 5) 

The Ford House in the Morristown 
National Historical Park, Morristown, 
New Jersey, which Washington selected 
as his winter Headquarters during two 
winters of the Revolution, is another 
splendid colonial mansion still well pre- 
served. In contrast is the simple white 
Chandler House at Guinea, Virginia, 
which is pervaded yet by one of the 
most paralyzing tragedies in Confeder- 
ate history—the death of Stonewall 
Jackson at thirty-nine. 

But captains of industry as well as of 
war left homes as reminders of their 
empire building. No American city is 
more inseparably associated with the 
glory of the clipper ships than Salem, 
Massachusetts, and foremost among the 
maritime families of Salem was that 
which built the enduring Derby House. 
The magnificence of the merchant 
princes of the following century is also 
brilliantly reflected in the Vanderbilt 
Mansion on the Hudson. 

We may be accustomed to think of 
battlements, moats and drawbridges as 
relics of medieval times. But military 
history has left America a wealth of 
historic fortresses. The oldest of these 
is Fort Marion in St. Augustine, Florida, 
a stone fortress begun in 1672 and 84 
years in building. Intended to guard the 
route of the Spanish treasure galleons, 
it survived repeated attacks by the 
English colonists including one led by 
James Oglethorpe. Later it held such 
famous prisoners as Christopher Gads- 
den, the South Carolina patriot, and 
the Seminole Chief, Osceola. Nearby is 
Fort Matanzas, a smaller defensive 
work built in 1737. Fort Jefferson, 70 
miles west of Key West, Florida, rises 
sixty feet above its moat. Here was con- 
fined Dr. Mudd, the alleged confeder- 


Below: Chandler house at Guinea, Va., 
where Stonewall Jackson died, one of 
the historic shrines at Fredericksburg 
and Spotsylvania National Park. 


Photo by Judson Smith 





Above: archways inside the casemates 
of Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, Ga. 


ate of John Wilkes Booth, who won a 
pardon by his generously volunteered 
medical services during an epidemic of 
yellow fever. 

One of the best preserved of the 
chain of brick fortresses erected in the 
early nineteenth century for coast de 
fense is Fort Pulaski, near Savannah, 
Georgia. One hundred and forty guns 
could be accommodated in the fort. At 
the outbreak of the War Between the 
States the fort was seized by the Con- 
federates but it was surrendered April 
11, 1862, after a thirty-hour bombard- 
ment proved its seven-foot brick walls 
unable to withstand the fire of the 
newly invented rifled types of cannon. 
Most famous of our old brick forts is 
Ft. McHenry, shaped like a five-pointed 
star, which successfully repulsed the 
British attack in 1814. While he 
watched the British bombardment of 
Ft. McHenry, Francis Scott Key, an 
American attorney then in British cus- 
tody, was inspired to write “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
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s Dept f the Lnterior 


[he most dramatic scenes ot Amer- 
ican history have been enacted upon 
our battlefields. What Lincoln said of 
the Gettysburg Battlefield is true of 
them all, “The brave men, living and 
dead, why struggled here have conse- 
crated it ” Modern Americans may 
well “. . here highly resolve that these 
dead shal] not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

At Morristown, New Jersey, Kings 
Mountain and Cowpens, South Caro- 
lina, Guilford Court House, North Caro- 
lina, Saratoga, New York, and York- 
town, Virginia, are preserved famous 
Revolutionary battlefields on which the 
struggle for American independence 
was fought and won. Chalmette Na- 
tional Battlefield Site embraces the land 

(Concluded on page 43) 


Below: “Big House” at Hopewell Vil- 
lage, Pa., built by the Bird Family, 
early American iron-masters. Part of the 
building is pre-revolutionary. 


Courtesy of United States Department of Interior 
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Can Mediation Solve the Defense Tangle? 


Strike Wave in Essential Industries Brings 
Demands for Compulsory Laws to Control Labor 


laws be passed during the pres- 

ent emergency, or can labor dis- 
putes be settled by voluntary agree- 
ments? 

This question was discussed in 
Scholastic, February 10. At that time 
it was pointed out that: 

1. The near-war defense boom is 
pouring billions of dollars into in- 
dustry. 2. Labor is demanding high- 
er wages on the ground that in- 
creased business profits should be 
shared. 3. But businessmen say there 
has been no sharp rise in living costs 
to justify higher wages. 4. And they 
add that wage boosts will increase 
prices dangerously. 

These arguments have caused fre- 
quent strikes in defense industries. 
Other strikes were caused by em- 
ployer opposition to the organization 
of labor unions. Still others were 
caused by disputes between rival 
C.1.O. and A.F.L. unions. 

\ 76-day strike (now settled) at 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, held up work on important 
army and navy orders. A strike at 
the Ford Motor Company's River 
Rouge plant — world’s largest — tied 
up $150,000,000 worth of defense or- 
ders. About 85 per cent of the coun- 
try’s soft coal mines were closed. And 
a score of other “defense strikes” in- 
volved 40,000 workers. 


Strike Laws—Pro and Con 


Cows be compulsory “no strike” 


Stronger demands for anti-strike 
laws were matched by bitter de- 
mands from labor for higher wages 
and crack-downs by the Government 
on anti-labor employers. Finally, by 
a 324-1 vote, the House of Repre- 
sentatives directed its Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees to investi- 
gate defense strikes. These Commit- 
tees are likely to recommend drastic 
laws “freezing” labor-employer re- 
lations for the duration of the emer- 
gency. 

Under such a plan no strikes or 
lockouts (closing of plant by em- 
ployer before a strike is called) 
would be allowed. Employers could 
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not discharge workers for union ac- 
tivity (this is already prohibited by 
the Wagner Act but the law is often 
ignored). The labor situation would 
be “frozen.” Where a union has a 
closed shop contract with a com- 
pany, providing for hiring of only 
union men, it would continue. But 
where the closed shop does not exist, 
unions could not attempt to get it. 
Labor opposes such a law on the 
ground that unions must make their 
gains during periods of rising profits 
and employment. It would be un- 
just, unions argue, to “freeze” labor 
just when business has large and 
profitable contracts. 

Anti-strike laws are opposed, how- 
ever, by many businessmen. Some 
of these men may oppose the Wag- 
ner Act. But they recognize that the 
passage of “no strike” laws against 
labor might lead to demands for 
drastic control of industry as well. 
They favor strong efforts to head off 
strikes by voluntary mediation. Simi- 
lar views were expressed by William 
S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, co- 
directors of the Office of Production 
Management, when they testified re- 
cently before the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Another Government official—Wil- 
liam H. Davis, vice chairman of the 
National Defense Mediation Board 


— told the Committee that anti-strike 
laws would “make slaves of work- 
ers...” To tell a man that he could 
not strike, he added, is to tell him 
that “you must work against your 
will.” Mr. Davis said employers 
should obey the Wagner Act, and 
workers should in turn do everything 
possible to settle disputes without 
striking. 


The New Board 


While the House Committee was 
considering anti-strike laws, the Gov- 
ernment’s machinery to settle de- 
fense strikes was making progress. 
Let us first, then, examine, this ma- 
chinery and see how it has operated 
to settle several important strikes. 

The Government’s new mediation 
system was set up last month when 
President Roosevelt appointed an 
1l-man National Defense Mediation 
Board, and 10 alternate members. 
The Board’s chairman is Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, former president of 
the University of Wisconsin. It con- 
tains an equal number of represen- 
tatives of labor, business, and the 
public. 

Two other Government agencies 
also have responsibilities in the pres- 
sent labor situation. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board was established by the Wag- 
ner Act of 1935. It will continue to 
act as “watch dog” over the rights 
of employees to join unions of their 
own choosing. The employer cannot 
fire union members, nor can he or- 
ganize a company union which he 
controls. The N.L.R.B. conducts sec- 
ret-baliot elections to determine 
whether a union represents a ma- 
jority of the employees in whose 
name it makes demands on their em- 
ployer. 

“In othér words,” explains the U. S. 
News, “the N.L.R.B. will continue 
to handle disputes that occur while 
a union is attempting to build its 
strength to the point where the em- 
ployer and the union sit down at the 
conference table. Except for an in- 
sistence that the employer must bar- 








gain in good faith and put any agree- 
ment (on wages, hours, etc.) in writ- 
ing, the Board does not again enter the 
picture... .” 


Conciliators at Work 


When a union which has a contract 
with an employer wishes to change the 
existing agreement it is supposed to 
notify the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. A company wish- 
ing to change an agreement is expected 
to give the same notice. Then, Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Director of Concilia- 
tion (see Scholastic, April 21, Who's 
Who), will assign one of the Labor 
Department mediators to sit in on the 
union-company bargaining conference. 
These mediators (or conciliators) have 
no power to force an agreement. 

“The minute you make a cop of a 
concilator you have destroyed his use- 
fulness,” Dr. Steelman explains. “We 
do not want authority. We believe it 
to be the very antithesis (opposite) of 
the spirit in which really effective con- 
ciliation is carried on.” 

The conciliator acts as a go-between 
for the union and the company. He 
talks to both sides in a dispute and finds 
where compromises may be made by 
either side. How has this system of 
voluntary mediation worked? In 1940 
the Conciliation Service was called in 
to mediate 3751 “situations” — strikes, 
threatened strikes, lockouts, controvers- 
ies, arbitrations, consultations over con- 
tract changes. And more than 97 per 
cent of these were settled. 

If the employer and the union are 
unable to compromise their dispute, 
the Secretary of Labor will then cer- 
tify (turn the case over) to the new 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
The Board picks up the case where the 
Conciliation Service leaves off. The 
Board selects three or five (a panel) 
of its members to hear both sides of 
the dispute. If a voluntary settlement 
cannot be obtained, the Board will ask 
both parties to agree to arbitration. 
That is, an umpire would be appoint- 
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ed to settle the dispute and both must 
agree to abide by his decision. 

But if either or both parties refuse 
to arbitrate, the Board then makes pub- 
lic its findings concerning the responsi- 
bility for the dispute. In other words, 
the Board can turn public opinion 
against whichever party is held respon- 
sible for blocking a settlement. (This 
system of fact-finding boards, report- 
ing to the public, has worked well un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. See Scho- 
lastic, February 10, page 10.) 


History of a Strike 


The first four cases submitted to the 
Board were successfully handled. Then, 
the Board scored an outstanding vic- 
tory in the serious Allis-Chalmers strike. 
Leaders of the C.I.O. United Automo- 
bile Workers called this strike because, 
they said, their union was endangered 
by a rival A.F.L. union. At the bottom 
of this dispute was lack of mutual trust 
on either side. Some U.A.W. leaders 
were accused of Communist leanings. 
While Max Babb, company president, 
had a long anti-union record. Early in 
the strike the Office of Production 
Management offered a peace plan. It 
was accepted by the union but rejected 
by the company. Later OPM attempts 
to aa the plant were denounced 
as “strike-breaking” by the union, and 
there were serious riots. Finally, the 
dispute was turned over to the Media- 
tion Board. President Roosevelt warned 
that it was the defense program’s most 
serious strike. 

There were hints that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to take over and 
operate the plant if the Board failed to 
obtain a settlement. The Board’s three- 
man panel obtained concessions from 
both sides. The union agreed to revise 
its demands for a closed shop, while 
the company agreed to give up certain 
anti-union practices. The moral of this 
strike is that settlement came easily 
enough when both parties decided the 
time had come to settle. And the 
Board’s success indicates that voluntary 
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The National Defense Mediation Board. 
Clarence A. Dykstra, chairman, is seated 
at the table, center. The Board contains 
an equal number of representatives of 
labor, business, and the public. 


mediation will work, even in stubborn 
strikes, if given a real chance. 

Here e—background of several 
other strikes, and_ strike situations, 
for which the Board may be needed: 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Over a 
year and seven months ago the N.L.R.B. 
ordered Bethlehem to abolish the E.R.P. 
—Employees Representation Plan. The 
Board said the E. R. P. was a company 
union — illegal under the Wagner Act. 
But this case has dragged through the 
Federal courts and still is not decided. 
(N.L.R.B. orders against a company must 
be enforced by the courts.) Meanwhile, 
Bethlehem insisted on holding elections 
for company-union officials in several of 
its plants. Each time the election was held 
the C.I.O. called strikes. 

Following the settlement of these strikes, 
the N.L.R.B. moved speedily to hold 
secret-ballot elections. The first election 
will be held soon. About 11,000 em- 
ployees in the.Bethlehem plant at Lacka- 
wanna, New York, will vote yes or no on 
the question of representation by the 
C.LO. If the C.1.0. wins, and begins bar- 
gaining the Conciliation Service may send 
an observer to help keep peace. 

Soft Coal Mines. The United Mine 
Workers (C.I.O.), representing 400,000 
members, demanded a flat $l-a-day in- 
crease in northern mines, and $1.40 in the 
South, which had a lower daily wage un- 
der the old wage contract. John R. Steel- 
man, Director of Conciliation, aided in 
ironing out differences between the union 
and operators. But southern objections to 
the $1.40 wage increase held up a set- 
tlement for several days. 

United States Steel Corporation. It was 
the first “big steel” company to sign a con- 
tract with the C.I.O.’s Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. This contract ended 
while the union and management were 
deadiocked oyer C.1.0. demands for a 
10-cent-an-hour wage increase, and a 
closed shop in 69 plants employing 261,- 
000 workers. A Federal pes hurried 
to the conferences to head off a threat- 
ened strike in this vital industry. 

Ford Motor Company. Henry Ford’s 
hostility to unions is well known. He con- 
tends that no “outsider” — union official — 
should be allowed to control his workers. 
The N.L.R.B. has found the Ford Com- 
pany guilty of nine Wagner Act violations 
in three years. One of these cases went 
to the Supreme Court, which ruled in 
favor of the N.L.R.B. The C.1.0.’s United 
Auto Workers has contracts with General 
Motors and Chrysler and demands that 
Ford pay the same wages, and accept the 
union as bargaining agent for his workers. 

The union told the Michigan State La- 
bor Board of its intention to strike. When 
Ford officials refused to discuss issues with 
the union, it called a strike, which re- 
sulted in bitter fighting between non-union 
men, strikers and the police. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BALKANS 


ATEST reports from the Balkans indicate that the | 

British-Greek-Yugoslav situation is serious but not 
hopeless. Of course, a lot can happen in a few days, 
but the map above gives a fairly accurate picture of con- 
ditions. 

British-Greek forces are holding the Mt. Olympus- 
Edessa-Florina line. The most dangerous German attack 
is from Monastir (Bitolj) Pass and aimed at Florina. 
If this attack is successful it will cut the main supply 
artery to the Greeks in Albania, and enable the Ger- 
mans to crack the important Mt. Olympus-Florina line. 
Then the defenders will have to fall back to other de- 
fense lines farther south. Another German thrust from 
Salonika is aimed at the Mt. Olympus area. 

The first German thrusts at Florina and Mt. Olympus 
were halted by Australian, New Zealand and Greek 


troops. British bombers also slowed the German drive 
by blasting supply columns in the Vardar Valley, and 
around Salonika. Greek commanders were confident 
that they could halt Nazi Panzer units when they got 
into the difficult mountain territory of central Greece. 
Yugoslav counter-attacks near Nish and Skoplje also 
slowed the German advance down the Vardar Valley 
toward Florina. General Dusan Simovitch denied Nazi 
reports that the Yugoslav armies were crushed. 
Yugoslav armies also were reported to be hammering 
Hungarian forces that crossed the Drava River to grab 
some territory. And in the South the Yugoslavs reported 
successes against the Italians in Albania. If the Yugo- 
slavs can keep up the fight the Germans will have 
trouble supplying their forces attacking the vital Mt. 
Olympus-Florina defense line in Greece. 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


“The interesting appeal by the partiots 
ot Greece to the American people is worthy 
the cause in which they are engaged, and 
demands our most respectful attention. 
When we consider that Greece has been 
alike distinguished as the seat of science 
and the arts; . . . that she has given birth 
to the most illustrious philosophers, states- 
men, and heroes, we cannot be indifferent 
to the relentless tyranny now exercised over 
them.” 

“A strong hope has . . been enter- 
tained, founded on the heroic struggle of 
the Greeks, that they would succeed in 
their contest and resume their equal sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth. It is 
believed that the whole civilized world 
takes a deep interest in their welfare.” 


HE sentiments expressed in the 
Tater quotations have a curious 

timeliness, yet they date back al- 
most a century and a quarter. The first 
of them is part of the resolutions of a 
committee in Albany, New York, in 
1822. The second is taken from Presi- 
dent Monroe’s annual message to Con- 
gress of 1823—the same message which 
announced the Monroe Doctrine. The 
“heroic struggle” they refer to was the 
Greek war.for independence from their 
Turkish masters. 

Greece had been conquered by the 
Turks in the fifteenth century. Two 
hundred years later the Venetians con- 
quered a good part of it, but early in 
the eighteenth century the Ottomans 
reasserted themselves, and_ thereafter 
their rule was unchallenged until the 
1820s. 

But as the power of the Ottoman 
Empire declined, Turkish rule over 
Greece became more oppressive. The 
new forces of liberalism and _ national- 
ism, set in motion by the French Revo- 
lution, soon reached the shores of 
Hellas, and early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury stirrings of revolt were evident. 
Actual war was precipitated, in 1821, 
by an attempt on the part of Russia to 
aid the Greeks. The town of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, was named for a Greek exile 
who became an officer in the Russian 
army and led the revolt against Turkey. 
Ypsilanti’s invasion shortly collapsed, 
but meantime the Greeks had found 
other leaders, notably the Archbishop 
Germanos. Notwithstanding the over- 
whelming superiority of the Turks, the 
Greeks succeeded for a time. By 1824 
they had all but won their independ- 
ence. 

Then the situation grew worse. The 
Greeks themselves were divided by in- 
ternal dissension. The Turkish Sultan, 
determined to hang on to his Greek 
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possessions, called in the aid of the 
Egyptians, and within two years the 
trained armies of the pasha, Mehemet 
Ali, changed the fortunes of battle. The 
long siege of Missolonghi ended in the 
destruction of a large part of the Greek 
army; next the Acropolis itself was be- 
sieged and taken, and the Greek cause 
seemed lost. 

At this desperate juncture the Euro- 
ma powers intervened. The struggle 
or independence had, indeed, aroused 
the interest of the whole world. It ex- 
cited the sympathy of all who loved 
liberty; it became a war for the preser- 
vation of classical civilization, and a 
crusade of Christian against Moslem. In 
1827 English naval and military officers 
took charge of the Greek forces; at the 
great battle of Navarino the Turkish 
fleet was annihilated, and Greek for- 
tunes looked up. Within two years 
Greece was cleared of her Turkish mas- 
ters, and her independence assured, un- 
der a plan for an English, French, and 
Russian protectorate. 

From the beginning American sym- 
pathy for the Greeks was strong. To 
the average American it seemed that 
the Greeks were emulating the Amer- 
icans in their struggle for independence 
—a struggle still vivid in the memories 
of many living men. Appeals for liberty 
coming from the South American Re- 
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American “gobs” on training cruises 
have often visited Athens and looked 
down from the Acropolis. 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


publics had already been given U. S. 
support and were soon to result in the 
Monroe Doctrine. To Americans, too, 
Greece appeared not in her modern 
dress, but as the heir of the greatest 
of classical civilizations. This was the 
period, it must be remembered, when 
every educated gentlemen knew his 
Greek poets, art and architecture, and 
oratory. 

Two young Americans, Bostonians, 
both of them, placed themselves at the 
head of the movement for American 
aid. The first was Edward Everett, then 
Professor of Greek at Harvard College 
and editor of the North American Re- 
view, and already recognized as one of 
the greatest of American orators. Tire- 
lessly Everett toured the country, 
preaching the Greek cause; he wrote 
pamphlets, organized committees, bom- 
barded legislatures with memorials, 
raised large sums of money. The second 
leader in the cause was Samuel Gridley 
Howe, to be known as Chevalier Howe, 
and remembered today, chiefly as the 
husband of Julia Ward Howe, author of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Howe, fresh from medical school, de- 
cided to go to Greece and help with his 
surgeon’s tools. He arrived in Greece at 
about the same time as the great Lord 
Byron. More fortunate than Byron, he 
survived the rigors of the campaigns, 
served for six years with Greek guerilla 
warriors in his makeshift hospital, and 
lived to crusade for the Poles, for the 
American slaves, and to head the great 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

What actually did these crusaders ac- 
complish? Not very much, it must be 
admitted. Considerable sums of money 
were raised for Greek relief and several 
cargoes of provisions were shipped to 
the Greeks. One frigate, the Hellas, was 
built and launched. Numerous state leg- 
islatures passed resolutions of sympathy. 
But Congress, notwithstanding the elo- 
quence of Webster and Clay, refused to 
act. There was, in short, no official aid, 
and formal recognition of Greece did 
not come until after independence was 
assured and guaranteed * the Euro- 
pean powers. 

Yet the whole episode is not without 
interest. It shows one early Americans 


concerned themselves with affairs 


abroad, how early they were ready to 
consider the cause of liberty and inde- 
pendence their own. The Greek struggle 
may be said to have marked the begin- 
ning of that American interest in Euro- 

an affairs which has never since been 
entirely withdrawn. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





ALAS KA— 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW 


By 
Omar and Ryllis Goslin 











YESTERDAY 
Ms: of us have thought of Alaska 


as the frozen north, the land of 

Eskimos, and the scene of tall 
tales of the Yukon and adventures dur- 
ing the rush for gold, as told by Jack 
London and Robert Service. 

It was in 1867 that our Secretary of 
State sealed the purchase of this out- 
lying territory from Russia for the sum 
of $7,500,000. He was to live to hear 
his act described as “Seward’s Folly.” 
But the chart on the next page gives a 
graphic picture of the bargain we got. 
More than a billion dollars’ worth of 
salmon and other fish have been taken 
by American industries from Alaskan 
waters. Another $750,000,000 in gold 
and other minerals have been dug out 
of the ground. In addition, fur trappers 
and seal hunters have brought out of 
Alaska nearly $25,000,000 worth of 
furs during the last ten years. Finally, 
there are indications of tremendous 
coal, oil and forest reserves. In the 
years that have past we have surely 
gotten our money's worth out of Sew- 
ard’s Folly. And now because of early 
exploitation of many of Alaska’s re- 
sources, a Federal system of ownership 
and control has been established to 
provide vigorous protection of this vital 
source of wealth in the interest of intelli- 
gent conservation and use. 

In spite of the wealth produced, the 
fact remains that Alaska has been 
pretty much isolated from the United 
States, and normal growth of popula- 
tion and industry has not developed. 
Altogether there are not more than 
60,000 inhabitants in this vast north- 
ern land. About half of these are na- 
tives including 5,000 Indians and 20,- 
000 Eskimos. There are only seven 
towns with a population of more than 
1,000, and none larger than 5,000. No 
overland transportation has been pos- 
sible into Alaska because of the rugged 
terrain of Western Canada. 

Notice the steamship routes traced 
on the map on the next page. Most 
travel to Alaska is via the famous in- 
land passage from Seattle to Juneau — 
750 miles by water but never out of 
sight of land. A weekly service as far 


north as Seward is maintained by the 
Alaska Steamship Company through- 
out the year. In the summer frequent 
sailings are made, and direct com- 
munication is kept with the Aleutian 
Islands and as far north as Nome. A 
500-mile railroad offers train service on 
steamer days between Seward and 
Fairbanks. This railroad is owned and 
operated by the Department of the In- 
terior of the United States. 


TODAY 

As many as 35,000 summer visitors 
a year have discovered that Alaska is 
not a frozen waste but an interesting 
vacation-land with blistering sun and 
scenes of incomparable oe “Flow- 
ers and berries grow profusely in this 
country. Delphinium are nine feet 
high, strawberries are two inches in 
diameter, and cabbages weigh fifty 
pounds.” 

It is estimated that 100,000 square 
miles of land are suitable for agricul- 
ture, most of it lying in the Mata- 
nuska valley (you will find it marked 
by a cross on the map above Anchorage 
between the railroad and the auto 
road.) Here several years ago a reset- 
tlement project of hardy pioneers 
started a new cooperative development. 
They encountered many hardships but 
today have achieved complete stabil- 
ity. In this part of Alaska the winters 
are long but only moderately cold. 
However, because of its lack of agricul- 
tural development, Alaska does not 
even produce enough food for its smal] 
population. 

The airplane has helped to bring 
Alaska closer to the United States. Two 
regular flights each week are made be- 
tween Seattle and Juneau. In Alaska 
itself there are 109 landing fields and 
local lines keep 155 modern airplanes 
busy carrying three and a half million 
pounds of goods more than five million 
miles in a single year. 


TOMORROW 

When Germany occupied Norway 
and established a base from which to 
operate more successfully against Eng- 
land, attention was focused upon a 
similar possibility—for a campaign 


against the United States if an enemy 
power should capture Alaska. In these 
days of international crisis what role 
will Alaska be called upon to play as 
an outpost in the defense of continental 
United States? 

We should point out at once that 
while the shore of Norway is less than 
600 miles from London and less than 
300 miles from Scotland, the southeast 
tip of Alaska is 750 miles from Seattle 
and the southern coast of the mainland 
of Alaska is nearly 2,000 miles away. 
These distances mean a tremendous dif- 
ference. 

On the other hand, the Japanese 
naval base at Paramushiro is only 700 
miles from American territory, while 
the Russian submarine base at Koman- 
dorsky Island is less than 300 miles 
from the tip of the chain of Aleutian 
Islands. Up to last year the Navy De- 
partment maintained only a small sta- 
tion with 31 officers, 185 men, and 12 
planes on an island opposite Sitka. In 
addition, a small group of 12 army of- 
ficers and 286 men occupied a garrison 
near Skagway. In the present situation 
all experts agree that such defense of 
our valuable possession is quite inade- 
quate, that it would be easier to keep 
an enemy force out rather than dislodge 
them after they had gained a footing. 

Therefore, $50,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for new Alaskan defenses. 
During the summer of 1940, 764 men 
and 50 officers were stationed at 
Anchorage, and another 200 officers 
and 3,000 to 5,000 men will soon be 
moved to new quarters in Alaska. 

This sudden emergence of Alaska as 
a strategic outpost of defense may mean 
the awakening of new life in that area. 
Coal may be produced for local con- 
sumption; oil reserves may be tapped 
for aviation purposes; and it is likely 
that the civilian population may be in- 
creased. What is more, a proposed in- 
ternational highway would link Seattle 
with Fairbanks through Canada. ‘. 

ropriations have already been made 
or this 2,500 mile road. About 1,100 
miles of it are now in existence. When 
trucks can roll from the United States 
to this northern territory, a new day 
for Alaska will begin. 
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DEFENSE FACTS 


1. Kodiak Island has been selected as 
the main air and submarine base. Three 
patrol squadrons and one division of 
submarines are to operate from here. 

2. Dutch Harbor on Unalaska Island 
is considered the furthermost outpost in 
the Aleutian chain which can be main- 
tained at reasonable expense during 
peacetime. A submarine base is to be 
established here. 

3. The small naval base at Sitka is 
rapidly being expanded to house emer- 
gency forces and to care regularly for 
one complete patrol plane squadron. 

4. Land has been acquired for new 
air and military bases at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Fairbanks to be equipped as 
an experimental station for cold weather 
flying. Runways will be 10,000 ft. long. 

5. Supplementary army bases are 
also being established at Yakutat and at 
Metlakatla Island, the southern tip of 
Alaskan territory. 

6. Notice the location of the Russian 
submarine base at Komandorsky Island. 
It is reported that German officers are 
stationed here to train submarine crews. 





7. Paramushiro Island is the north- 
ernmost island on the chain which cem- 
prises the Japanese Empire. This is a 
strong naval base. 

8. Other Soviet bases are in Siberia 
across the Bering Strait. It is only a few 
miles to the frozen shores ef Alaska. 

9. Though Alaskan shores are close to 
outposts of other pewers, it would be 
extremely difficult te land forces or 
maintain bases in the frozen north. 
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Each unit $100 million} 








production of fish 1880. 1935 
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production of minerals 1870. 1937 
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Who’s Who in the News 


Apt Pupil 


Whatever the outcome of the Nazis’ 
Balkan Blitzkrieg, the 


troops of 


hard-fighting 
General Alexander 
Papagos (paa-paa- 
gos) already have 
earned world-wide 
respect. These 
troops first exposed 
the weakness of 
Italy's armies, and 
| they have fought 
to the death 
against overwhelm- 
PAPAGOS ing German forces. 
Credit for the brilliant record of 
Greece’s armies goes to the late Dictator 
John Metaxas and General Papagos. 
Metaxas drew up the plans and Papagos 
carried them out to the letter. The 
present Commander-in-Chief studied 
military science in France, and received 
a lesson in what not to do during 
Greece’s disastrous war with Turkey in 


1922. 


Under the direction ot Metaxas, Gen- 
eral Papagos had the Greek army ready 
when Italy invaded last winter. His 
army was short on planes, tanks, and 
heavy guns. It won because it made the 
best of what it had—light mountain 
artillery, rifles, and bayonets. Hardy 
mountain troops dragged guns up rough 
trails and blasted Italians using the 
main roads. Bayonet attacks turned 
back many Italian drives. 

General Papagos, now 58, likes fine 
horses and racing. He also collects mili- 
tary books. More important is his col- 
lection of facts about every road and 
ridge in Greece and the Balkans. His 
knowledge of Balkan geography served 
him well during the Albanian cam- 
paigns and should be very useful to the 
British commanders in Greece. 


Greek 





Peacemaker 


During the 1937 automobile strikes, 
Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan 
won national recognition for his efforts 
to prevent violence 
while the strikers 
and company off- 
cials settled their 
differences. Today, 
people are praising 
another Michigan 
Governor — Murray 
D. Van Wagoner— 
Harris & Ewing for halting an out- 

VAN WAGONER break of violence 
during the strike at the Ford Motor 
Company’s huge River Rouge plant 
near Detroit. 

Governor Van Wagoner spent 36 





hours on the telephone convincing Ford 
officials and union leaders to talk over 
their troubles instead of fighting them 
out on the picket lines. And it was 
his peace plan that ended the strike. 

The Michigan Governor is 43. He 
studied engineering at the University of 
Michigan, and played end on the foot- 
ball team until his knee was injured. He 
went to work for the State oe set 
cs pepe em when he was graduated 
and in three years became district en- 
gineer in charge of bridge construction. 
Later, he opened his own engineering 
office in Pontiac and became active in 
Democratic party affairs. In 1940 he 
was elected Governor although the Re- 
publican national candidates carried the 
state. 

“When Van Wagoner was in the sixth 
grade,” writes Maureen McKernan of 
the New York Post, “he bribed a kid for 
the seat behind Helen Jossman. He mar- 
ried her in 1924. They have two girls, 
Jo, 8, and Eleanor, 11, with whom he 
plays marbles on the living room floor.” 


Marshal “Cunning” 


Germany’s deadly Panzer thrusts 
were directed by Field Marshal Sieg- 
mund Wilhelm List. 


Throughout World War II, Marshal 
List has lived up to his name, which 
means cunning. During the 28-day 
Blitzkrieg in Poland, Marshal List’s di- 
visions smashed through southern Po- 
land in a brilliantly executed campaign. 

During the Battle of France, Marshal 
List was in charge of the break-through 
at Sedan. He rolled back the bewil- 
dered French forces and then struck for 
the Channel Coast, isolating British- 
Belgian-French troops, while other 
Nazi units cut behind the useless Magi- 
not Line. 

Like his Greek opponent — General 
Papagos — Marshal List is rather un- 
military. He likes art, travel, and books. 
Now 61, the Marshal is nearly bald and 
has a thin gray mustache. He is heavy- 
set and awkward in his movements. 
His eyes and mouth, however, are as 
hard and grim as one of his Panzer 
units, and there is no awkwardness in 
his military moves. 





A. THE MARCH OF EVENTS 
Complete each statement: 

1. The newest United States battle- 
ship was named for the state 
EEE 

2. The problem of press self-censor- 
ship was raised with the arrival 
at New York of the British battle- 
a Tn 

8. The United States’ newest defense 
base on foreign soil will be on 

, which is the property 
of the Kingdom of ———_. 

4. The settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Ford and his workers is 
credited largely to the efforts of 
Michigan’s governor 

5. American taxes have far to go to 
reach the level set by British taxes 
which will, in 1942, average 
——————e OF incortie. 

6. Oil transit in the Near East may 

be interrupted by the uprising 

BO ceseenstnisteeny 

WHERE IS IT? 

Massawa 

Ankara 

Addis Ababa 

Sidi Barrani 

Zagreb 

Piraeus 


Mosul 
Country: a—Egypt. b—Ethiopia. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEWS? 


(Key to correct answers in Teacher Edition) 


c—Eritrea. d—Iraq. e—Greece. f— 

Croatia. g—Turkey. h—Albania. 
Continent: A—Europe. B—Asia. 

C—Africa. D—North America. 


C. ATTITUDE INDICATOR 

ON LABOR 
Circle A if you agree, D if you dis- 
agree. 

1. A D Labor unions have improved 
the conditions of workers in this 
country. 

2. A D Labor has the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

8. A D There should be no strikes 
during the defense emergency. 

4. A D Labor leaders are usually 
Communists or agitators. 

5. A D Leaders oF industry are 
usually wise and generous. 

6. A D The closed shop is an un- 
reasonable demand by unions. 

7. A D More violence in labor dis- 
~~ is caused by employers than 

y employees. 

8. A D It is dangerous for labor to 
get too much contro! through 
unions. 

9. A D The AFL is a better union 
for the unskilled worker to join 
than the CIO. 

10.A D Defense industries should be 
forced by the government to yield 
quickly to the reasonable demands 
of labor. 
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TRAVEL ESSAY 





F YOU should think of a bright 
blue harbor dotted with islands; 
of mountains rising up around it, 

of wide drives and avenues and 
beaches edging it; of the prettiest 
houses — rose and violet and white 
and yellow — built against the sides 
of the mountains and each one set 
in the midst of gardens and terraces 
and pergolas: fis would be some- 
thing like Rio de Janeiro. 

But when your steamer passes 
through that harbor and comes up to 
a dock at the end of a wide, gay ave- 
nue, right in the center of town, you 
will find yourself in a place far 
more beautiful than anything you 
were even able to imagine. 

For it is not only the water and 
the islands and the mountains and 
the beaches which nature put there, 
but the houses and churches and 
gardens that men have built there 
that make Rio de Janeiro a fairy 
spot. 

In most cities there is a downtown 
business section which has a few 
handsome buildings and many ugly 
ones, and an uptown section wi 
some attractive houses but many 





Palmer Pictures 


ordinary ones. But the Brazilians 
have taken all of Rio de Janeiro and 
made every part of it so delightful 
that, no matter where you go, you 
will be amazed and enchanted. In- 
stead of taking the land along the 
waters edge and using it for rail- 
road tracks, they have turned it into 
a drive which curves along the 
harbor and twists past the mountains 
for fifteen dazzling miles. Instead of 
making sidewalks of concrete or 
dull, commonplace paving material, 
they have made them in designs of 
colored stones, like the patterns on 
long Oriental rugs. In the big and 
little parks, which are scattered 
everywhere, men sweep the grass 
every day with palm-leaf brooms. 
Since it is never cold enough in 
Rio de Janeiro to need furnaces, 
there is no smoke to dirty the red- 
tiled roofs and the white and pink 
and blue walls. There is plenty of 
rain to keep them washed ae and 
plenty of sun to dry them back into 
their soft colors. The flowers and 
shrubs and trees and vines grow so 
quickly, and with such enormous 
blossoms and leaves, that there are 
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Ocean, Mountains, Gardens 
—Combined with Wise Plan- 
ning — Have Made This a 
City of Astounding Beauty 


By Agnes Rothery 


brightness 
where. 

It does not make any difference 
which part of Rio de Janeiro you 
visit first, for it is all fascinating. 

There is the famous drive along 
the waterfront, which passes through 
suburbs whose houses are like rain- 
bow soap bubbles, and along 
beaches which fringe the dancing 
water. On the gateposts in front of 
some of the houses you will see big 
pineapples made out of stone, or out 
of blue or yellow porcelain. These 
are not just for decoration. They are 
the Brazilian symbol of hospitality 
as well. 

And there is the strangest trip on 
a basket car that clings to cables 
stretched from one mountain tip to 
another, so that you rise up over the 
trees and swing through space. The 
car comes to its first stop on the top 
of a steep little mountain, which is 
not quite seven hundred feet high. 
There you get out of the car, walk 
across to the other side and take an- 
other car, which again swings out 
over the tops of the trees and glides 
over empty space and lands on the 
top of mo mountain called Sugar 
Loaf —a rock that rises straight out 
of the sea. 

From here you can look down and 
see the ocean, far away; the entrance 
to the harbor, with vessels steaming 
in and out; and Guanabara Bay, 
which has two hundred islands and 
is so big it could hold all the navies 
of the world besides. The city of 
Rio de Janeiro itself is laid out like 
a picture puzzle. If you take the trip 
at night, instead of in the day, you 
will not see the far-away ocean, for 
it will be lost in darkness. But the 
sky is so full of stars, the islands are 
so pricked out in lights, and the vi 
streets and the harbor’s edge so il- 


and fragrance every- 


Note: in English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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luminated, that it will be like stand- 
ing in a great bowl pierced with 
holes above and below and on all 
sides, with light coming through 
every hole. 

Coreovado—which means Hunch- 
back — is another mountain you can 
get to, not by a basket car swinging 
through space but by a cog railway. 
From here you can look down on 
Sugar Loaf and down on the flying 
birds and drifting clouds and see 
more closely the great statue of 
Christ with His arms outstretched to 
form a cross, and placed so high 
above the city that it seems to guard 
every house and person, every ship 
and street. 

One of the things which makes 
Rio de Janeiro look different from 
cities in the United States is the 
royal palm tree. It is very tall, with 
a eager straight, smooth trunk 
and a crown of leaves at the top 
which have given it its name — “the 
feather duster of the gods.” 

When the first King of Brazil 
came over from Portugal, he planted 
the first palm tree. It still stands in 
the Botanical Gardens, with a stone 
tablet near by, telling that it was 
planted by Dom Joao VI in 1808. 
Dom Joao thought he would like this 
to be the only palm tree in Brazil, so 
he ordered that every seed that fell 
from it should be burned. But people 
stole the seeds and planted them, 
and now “feather dusters of the 
gods” line and shade the avenues 
and streets and wave from every 
mountain terrace. They are one of 
the first things that you see and one 
of the last that you remember about 
Rio de Janeiro. Today, instead of 














































burning the seeds, the Bo- 
tanical Gardens give them 
away to whoever wants to 
plant them. 

Walking through those 
Botanical Gardens you will 
find all sorts of trees and 
shrubs which you may not 
have realized were trees 
and shrubs at all, but only 
thought of as powder in a 
can or liquid in a bottle. 
For this thick-leaved vine 
bears the vanilla bean, 
which we use for flavoring. 
If you break a twig from 
that tree, you will smell 
cinnamon. Bruise one from 
another tree and you will 
smell camphor. There is 
the manioc plant, whose 
roots grow in clusters that 
look like turnips. The Brazilians 
scrape these roots and squeeze the 
juice out of them. From the dry, 
flour-like meal they make their 
bread. What is left from the juice 
becomes the tapioca you eat for your 
dessert. The Botanical Garden in Rio 
de Janeiro, with its long grassy 
aisles, walled by the tall, straight 
and regularly planted palm trees, is 
one of the most complete and won- 
derful in the world. 

But the trees and mountains and 
gardens and the outsides of the 
houses are only one part of Rio de 
Janeiro. You will want to go down 
into the busy, hustling section of the 
city and see the people. You will see 
so many that you will wonder 
whether the entire population is not 
shopping, or sitting in the cafés or 
taking a drive or going to market. 
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It is no wonder that so many of 
the people are in the market squares, 
for there are so many curious things 
for sale, that you could spend 
whole days wandering about and 
never come to the end of them. 
There are no doors in the shops, only 
iron shutters that are pulled in at 
night, so that as you walk down the 
narrow, crisscross streets, you can 
look directly in on the shelves and 
counters. 


Besides the queer-looking fruits 
and vegetables, there are all sorts of 
live animals for sale. There are little 
lambs and goats and calves and pigs 
for sale, and parrots and monkeys 
and tiny little marmosets — like doll 
monkeys — and love birds and para- 
keets in cages. 


The Brazilians love pets and take 
good care of them. There is one 
pretty little bird, about the size of 
a hen, which is called a police bird. 
If you have one of these, you let it 
hop around wherever it pleases, in 
your house. It loves to be with peo- 
ple and follows the members of the 
family around like a pet. But if a 
stranger comes to the door or the 
gate, it will flap its wings and 
scream; so it is as good as a watch 
dog or a private policeman! 

There are little shops which sell 
nothing but jams and jellies and mar- 
malades made out of Brazilian fruits. 

(Concluded on page 23) 


Leoking down the Avenida Rio Branco 
toward Sugar Loaf. This spacious, 
tree-lined street runs through the 
business district of Rio de Janeiro. 





Publishers Photo Service 
Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. High pointed peak in 
background is Corcovado (Hunchback). It rises 
2,000 feet and ean be seen far out in the bay. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


the youngest of the New Eng- 

land group of poets, and he has 
some of the characteristics of the 
youngest child in a family. He 
mingled an admiring devotion to the 
older models around him with the 
impish humor of a youngster who 
must create his right to any atten- 
tion he receives from the world. He 
was the third of the poet professors 
of Harvard — Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell— whose light burned so 
brightly for a time and who will al- 
ways a remembered as the best 
representatives of one phase of New 
England’s cultural development. 

There were many opposed influ- 
ences in Lowell’s life. It took con- 
siderable courage for him to marry 
the brilliant and radical Maria 
White and become a social reformer, 
for he belonged to a distinguished 
and conservative Boston family. It 
is not strange that he gradually re- 
verted to the principles of his class 
when his wife died nine years later. 
His ——- soon afterward to 
succeed Longfellow at Harvard con- 
firmed him in his more bookish de- 
velopment. His social criticism was 
merged* in the romanticism more 
natural to him and he became again 
the poet who had written “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” the poet who 
taught the lessons of human kind- 
ness and the good life. 

“The Biglow Papers” are among 
Lowell’s best contributions to Amer- 
ican literature. They are as American 
in their humor as Mark Twain, and 
American too in their Yankee qual- 
ity of homespun common sense. In 
the character of the farm laborer, 
Hosea Biglow, Lowell seemed to be 
able to be more truly himself than 
when he spoke the literary language 
of James Russell Lowell. He had al- 
ways liked the rural speech which 
still existed in the Cambridge of his 
youth. Now, in expressing New 
England’s attitude toward the war 
with Mexico, and later toward the 
Civil War, he enjoyed telling a 
truths in plain language. One of the 
best known of these poems is “The 


J RUSSELL LOWELL was 


Courtin’,” from which these stanzas 
are taken: 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
‘ith no one nigh to hinder. . 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm fom floor to ceilin’, 
’An she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’.... 


He was six foot o’ man, A-l, 
Clean grit an’ human natur’; 

None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter . . . 


She heerd a foot, an’ knowed it tu, — 
A raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelings flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 

But hern went pity Zekle. 

‘You want to see my Pa, I spose?” 
‘Wal ...no...Icome dasignin’ — 
‘To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin tomorrer’s i’nin’.’ 

He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 

And on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


You will find the whole story of 
poor Zekle’s courtship in Lowell's 
poetry and in many anthologies. You 
will find also “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” and enjoy, as many high 
school students have before you, the 
excellent nature description and the 
lines of the prelude — “Over his keys 
the musing organist—” But Lowell 
was among the best of our earlier 
critics and I want to quote lines from 
“A Fable for Critics’ in which he 
comments on some of the other 
writers of his time whom we have 
been considering on this page. He 
could epitomize a whole lecture in 


*a sentence, as when he said that 


Pope’s poetry was “careless thinking 
carefully versified.” 


“There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never 
is ignified .. . 

Call B. the American Wordsworth; but 
Wordsworth 

May be rated at more than your whole 
tuneful herd’s worth. 

No, don’t be absurd, he’s an excellent 
Bryant; 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


But, my friends, you'll endanger the 
life of your client, 

By attempting to stretch him up into 
a giant. 


“There is Whittier, whose swelling and 
vehement heart 

Strains the strait-breasted drab of the 
Quaker apart... 

And his failures arise (though he seem 
not to know it) 

From the very same cause that has 
made him a poet, — 

A fervor of mind which knows no sep- 
aration 

"Twixt simple excitement and pure in- 
spiration . . 

Let his mind once get head in its fa- 
vorite direction 

And the torrent of verse bursts the dam 
of reflection.” 


“There comes Poe, with his raven, like 
Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius and two- 
fifths sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and 
pentameters, 

In a way to make people of common 
sense damn meters, 

Who has written some things quite the 
best of their kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all 
squeezed out by the mind.” 


“There is Holmes, who is matchless 
among you for wit; 

A Leyden-jar always full charged, trom 
which flit 

The electrical tingles of hit after hit . . . 

His are just the fine hands, too, to 
weave you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced 
with satiric 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if 
the toes 

That are trodden upon are your own 

or your foes’.” 
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HE writing of light verse calls 

for a light and adaptable use of 

meter, a perception of unusual 
rhymes — and the more unusual the 
better —as well as a sense of the 
ridiculous. The best writers of light 
verse see, as did Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, both the humorous and 
the pathetic aspects of life’s little in- 
cidents. 

The rhymes, the rhythm, and the 
clever titles carry out the gay themes 
of the following poems by Anna 
Jean Schoewe. 


Zipping Along 


You may not be a perfect lass, 
You may have halitosis, 

But if you use the zipper, dear, 
You'll never have gap-o-sis. 


I zip my dress, I zip my coat, 
My gloves I also zip, 

Zip nearly everything I own, 
I also zip my slip. 


My snowsuit, blouses and my skirt 
All zip up snugly tight; 

The zipper on my evening gown 
Adjusts its fit just right. 


There’s a zipper on my bathing suit, 
I’m surely glad it locks. 
I suppose the next thing that I know 
I'll be zipping up my socks. 
ANNA JEAN SCHOEWE, 16, 
Sandusky (Ohio), High School 
Edith Howell, Teacher 


Checked and Double-Checked 


Please tell me why 

A boy must wear, 

From socks up to his sweater, 
Bright plaids and stripes, 

And if they clash — 

Why, that’s so much the better. 


His flannel shirts, 

So multi-hued, 

May seem to him quite cheerful, 
But when adorned 

With dotted tie, 

They're positively fearful! 


His bright green pants 
Would look just fine 

If only worn with fore-sight; 
However, with 


His sweater red, 
No one could ask for more light. 


And then his socks 

Are always loud — 

He thinks he’s fashion-minded, 
But if his fads 

Aren’t more conserved, 

We'll soon be color-blinded. 


ANNA JEAN SCHOEWE 


The unexpected turn in the last 
stanzas of the three following poems 
is the kind of trick F. P. A., of “In- 


formation Please,” has often used. 


Prophecy 


You wouldn’t think to look at me 
I have poetic urges 

To write a sonnet or a verse 

Or melancholy dirges. 


You'd never even guess that I 
Will maybe write a play, 

A novel like “The Citadel” 
Or “Arrowsmith” some day. 


Perhaps you think my work of art 

No niche will ever fill. 

Tll tell you now, my dear young 
friends, 

You're right; they never will. 

MARGARET HacGarp, 16 

Modesto (California), High School 

Edna Belle O’Neal, Teacher 


To a Lost Ideal 
There was a boy with soft dark hair 
That ruffled in the wind, 
A stubborn chin, and laughing eyes 
That crinkled when he grinned. 


He was so straight and clean and fine, 
So understanding, true — 
And how was I supposed to know 
That he was human too? 
BarsarA HAL, 17 
William G. Crosby High School 
Belfast, Maine 
Mrs. Fletcher, Teacher 


Variations on Pagliacci 


Who do you love 

I'd like to know; 

It couldn’t be me, 

I wish it were so. 
Whoever you love, 

I'm sure he loves you; 








CREATIVE WRITING 





G@ CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
rable. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 











May you be happy 

Forever, you two. 

(I’m sorry I can’t; 

I've got the flu.) 
JoHN MasEnc, 17 
Arlington Heights (Ill.), High School 
Gleah D. Brown, Teacher 


Betty Jean Acker has chosen Og- 
den Nash’s way with rhymes and 
rhythms —a choice which fits her 
subject well. 


The Circus 


Hurrah! I’m off to the circus 
To view the sights curious! 
All the populace 

Will thrill to the clamorous, 
Boisterous, 

Hilarious, 

Noise of the circus. 


Hurrah! I’m off to the circus! 
With a hocus 

And a pocus 

All things become marvelous, 
Miraculous, 

And even fabulous. 


Oh! the acts of the circus, — 

The fat lady mountainous, 

The ring-leader villainous, 

The lions carniverous, 

The monkeys mischievous, 

The freaks so hideous, 

The acrobatics dangerous, 

The barkers sonorous, — 

All mingle in the clamorous, bois- 
terous, hilarious 

Spirit of the circus! 


I'm off to the circus! 

Isn't it glorious, adventurous, 

And oh, so miraculous! 

I'm off to join the clamorous, bois- 
terous, hilarious 

Crowd at the circus! 
Betty JEAN ACKER, 17 
Exeter (Nebraska), High School 
Ann Skultety, Teacher 
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Elliot Lyman Fisher 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


A High School Boy and His Pal Taste the Joys of Hiking in 
The Solitude of Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


partner, Dick, and I approached 

the weather-beaten old logging 
camp that was to lodge us that night 
—the Max Patch Youth Hostel. Be- 
fore us the setting sun splashed the 
overcast sky with smudges of red. To 
the southwest rose the Great Smoky 
Mountains, partly swathed in clouds, 
lofty, beckoning. Tomorrow, we 
would resume our tramp, and within 
two days we would be there. 

At the hostel, after a brief intro- 
duction, we became temporarily a 
part of that isolated household living 
atop a remote peak, in North Caro- 
lina. They were kind people, those 
hostel parents, the brawny lumber- 
man, his wife and brother, and a 
little boy of five. At the supper table 
they told us in their fast staccato 
language how they swung their huge 
double axes into forest giants. They 
told us of winters with four foot 
snows, and after supper they smiled 
as we pulled on our sweaters when 
the sun went down. In the twilight, 
clambering about the huge farm 
patches, we helped the little boy try 
to find the baby rabbit which he had 
so trustingly hidden an hour before. 
The lonely little fellow was elated at 
having someone with whom to talk. 
His only playmates were the things 
of the wild. To. make sure we en- 
joyed ourselves, he; brought us his 
only toy—an old crate, and his one 
book—a Sears Roebuck catalogue, 
from which he had ordered a thou- 
sand times the roller skates and elec- 

(248 words to end of this column) 


I: WAS late afternoon when my 


By Hugh Powell 


Ramsay Technical High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Third Prize, Essay, Scholastic 
Awards, 1940. 


tric trains which he could never use. 

In the morning, from the great 
open bald behind the hostel, the 
ranges looked like tumbled piles of 
crumpled blue velvet. Off in the dis- 
tance towered the grandest of them 
all, that remnant of a lost age—the 
Great Smokies. Rising like a great 


(298 words to end of this column) 





U. 8. Department of the Interior 


Trail in Shenandoah National Park. 


Photo above: view of the parking space 
at Clingman’s Dome, highest peak in 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


whaleback out of lesser mountains, 
they comprise a mysterious world 
that was ancient when the dinosaurs 
roamed the earth; a land that for two 
hundred million years has kept its 
head above the waves while the rest 
of North America wallowed in the 
ocean. Therefore, in those vast virgin 
forests is represented much of the 
accumulated flora*of each geologic 
period, and through these descend- 
ents a living record of the past is 
shown. Today, unlike the young and 
rugged Rockies, these mountains 
have an indescribable mellowness 
and grace, their forested slopes look- 
ing like moss on time-worn stones. 

I have always loved the mountains 
and woods. In my childhood my 
grandfather, an East Tennessean and 
great tramper also, would read me 
tales of Robin Hood, King Arthur 
and the Wizard of Oz. Then he 
would add his own tales of the 
Smokies of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Naturally this realm took its 
place in my imagination beside Sher- 
wood Forest, Camelot and the Land 
of Oz. He left me a splendid legacy 
—a pair of fine binoculars and an 
abounding love of the open. 

Here I was at last with those very 
binoculars, ready to visit this fabu- 
lous place. I was seventeen; I had no 
responsibilities; I had my pop 
Dick, a pack on my back, an all the 


(515 words to end of this column) 
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world before me. I knew that all the 
Himalayas, thirty years hence, would 
not mean as much to me as the Smokies 
would then. 


That morning in August, 1939, we 
hit the Appalachian Trail. Toward 
noon we stopped for vegetables at the 
only farm house within thirteen miles. 
Approaching a crude log cabin, we 
aroused a hulk of a man sleeping on the 
porch. With true mountain hospitality 
he invited us in to eat. Mumbling in- 
coherently, and with many respectful 
“Sirs” and humble apologies, he over- 
came our objections and seated us. The 
“dinner” consisted of a plate of half- 
eaten cold biscuit (many of the half- 
moons fringed with egg yellow). We 
also had buttermilk which I suspected 
had been distilled and aged along with 
his “moonshine.” We didn’t gorge our- 
selves. 


That night we slept at the Mt. Ster- 
ling Youth Hostel. Two days later, with 
heavy packs tugging at our shoulders, 
we approached a group of signs, one of 
which .was the familiar symbol of the 
Appalachian Trail. Nearby stood an- 
an which read, “Davenport Gap, 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park.” 
As we crunched off the road, we left 
behind the zone of common oak and 
pine, and ordinary people doing ordi- 
nary things. We prepared to enter the 
zone of red spruce and balsam pine, a 
bit of Canada in the deep South, in- 
habited only by the wild turkey, deer, 
bear and swarms of iridescent butter- 
flies. 

After adjusting qur packs we began 
climbing Whiterock Mountain whose 
bulk loomed above us. Majestically the 
outposts of the great higher forests de- 
scended upon us, spruces and beeches 
heralding the monarchs to come. Our 
trail wound along cavernous aisles in 
the forest, the cool, damp, piney scent- 
ed air tingling through our blood. Oc- 
casionally we topped some proud cliff 

(809 words to end of this column) 





where we observed the world on a level 
with hawks and eagles. At the summit 
we lay down on a boulder to rest. In 
the distance, scattered over the land- 
scape were five distinct rainstorms re- 
sembling titanic fluted columns support- 
ing the cloud masses piled above. On 
the far distant horizon, a hundred miles 
away, beyond the mighty swells of the 
Blue Ridge, was towering Pisgah near 
Asheville where we had started, and 
there was Dogget Gap and Max Patch. 
Before us lay the whole panorama of 
our hike the previous week. While we 
lay stretched on that boulder at White- 
rock, the laurel bushes began to cast 
their shadows into the valley below, 
and night crept rapidly up the lee side 
of the mountain. The granite became 
cold. We departed. 

By nightfall we reached our lonely 
shelter, a roof and three sides. In the 
vast inky blackness our fire made a little 
sphere of light, occupied only by Dick, 
me and the merrily boiling potatoes. 
We heard sounds we hadn’t heard be- 
fore. The darkness seemed to accentu- 
ate every rustle. A mysterious noise to 
the left—a squirrel crunching a cone; a 
far off crash in the woods—a bear hunt- 
ing his dinner, all of which didn’t in- 
crease our peace of mind. Wrapping 
well in our heavy blankets, for the cold 
was penetrating, we turned in early. 

During the next week, life for us be- 
came a path winding among the bal- 
sams, boulders and clouds. Sometimes 
the mist came howling through the 
birches. Our ponchos flapped in the 
cold wind. Once a bear cub came out 
of the bushes, studied us briefly, and 
departed hastily. 

Around Mt. Guyot our trail led into 
the most fantastic, the most unreal 
region I ever hope to see—a primeval 
forest of absolute silence except for the 

(1154 words to end of this column) 


Below: view toward Massanutten Moun- 
tain from Skyland, showing Luray, 
Virginia, and the Shenandoah Valley. 
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faint sighing of the cloud-laden wind in 
the treetops. Jumbled about us were 
colossal boulders—the debris from the 
titans’ war of the elements. These 
quartz boulders, found only on the 
highest summits, are the last traces of 
that first mighty range whose snow 
crowned peaks would have looked 
down on even the Rockies. They bear 
mute testimony to the cataclysmic 
changes our earth has undergone. Form- 
ing a layer many feet thick was the ac- 
cumulation of decades of dead trees 
and forest growth, which, piled like 
jackstraws, made the ground impassa- 
ble. Cathedral fashion, out of the ruins 
of bygone days, rose the stately spruces 
which upheld the thick om Ae roof 
of green needles, through which a mys- 
terious dim light filtered. Blanketing 
everything, dead or alive, was a luxuri- 
ant layer of moss, fungi and lichen, out 
of which grew a hip high strata of lacy 
ferns, some of which are peculiar in 
all the world to this land and certain 
ranges in China and Japan. On leaving 
the forest we realized we had had a 
great experience. 

Sometimes at night we would lie out 
by our dying campfire after dinner and 
enjoy the peace that only campers 
know. The night at Indian Gap was 
one of those occasions that bore deep 
enough into the memory to last a life- 
time. There, above the haze of lower 
altitudes, watching the sparks from our 
fire wander up among the stars, we 
seemed to have lost all connection with 
the feverish world. The Milky Way was 
an arch bridging two spruces, and the 
surrounding multitudes of suns, planets 
and nebulae were a mantle that seemed 
just to skirt the treetops. Presently, our 
fire gave up its losing battle. The cold 
chased us to our blankets. 

The next day, disheveled and _bat- 
tered with a hundred and thirty miles 
of tramping, we walked onto the park- 
ing area at Clingman’s Dome where we 
were taken for “local color” by the 
swarms of tourists. Having acquired a 
taste for solitude, we had no liking for 
the noisy gaping mobs. We retreated 
down the Appalachian Trail for a last 
pause before we turned our steps home- 
ward. Breaking off the trail, we de- 
scended a steep mountain side smoth- 
ered in a blanket of moss and ferns. 
About us was an open airy wood of small, 
finely tapered spruces and birches. A 
few feet before us, the last few sun- 
drenched spruce needles furnished for 
our eyes a final jumping off place before 
the dreamy blue haze beyond. Contrast- 
ing with this dark green arabesque 
were the incredibly blue mountains 
fifty miles away. Descending, I felt 
continually poised for flight, ready to 

(1529 words to end of this column) 
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Rio de Janeiro 
(Concluded from page 18) 


Some of these fruits are guavas, which 
look something like lemons; and jacas, 
a fruit that looks like a Japanese lantern 
as it hangs in the tree; and papayas, 
which grow on small trees and taste 
something like a melon and something 
like an apricot. 

Then there are shops where you 
can get all sorts of delectable candies 
and cakes. and drinks made out of 
cocoanut and pineapple and bananas 
and different kinds of nuts. 

Another thing that will surprise you 





What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is a scene between Bill and his 
girl friend, Betty. Betty is critical of 
Bill's speech, but we wonder whether 
she ever heard of “people who live in 
glass houses.” Bill made four mistakes, 
but she made six! Can you find them? 
Key on page 24. 

1. Bau: That sure is a nifty bonnet 
you're wearing, Betty. 

2. Berry: I'll have you know it’s not a 
bonnet. It’s a chapeau. The milliner said 
so. 

3. Bat: Oh, well, what’s the differ- 
ence? It’s a nifty number, whatever you 
call it. 

1. Betty: Really, Bill, your English is 
distressing! Imagine calling a hat “nifty.” 
Now if you’d say “chick” (chic), you’d 
sound like you were educated. 


5. Bau: “Chick”? What does that 
mean? 

6. Berry: It’s a French word. It means 
smart or stylish. 


7. But: How do you expect me to know 
French? I never studied no foreign lan- 
guage. 

8. Berry: Well, neither did I. But 
everybody had ought to know a little 
French. 

9. Bmx: Why? 

10. Berry: Well, so you can read 
menus. 

11. Bux: I never go to them French 
restaurants. I prefer good, old American 
cooking. 

12. Berry: Yes, but French kewzeen 
(cuisine) is famous all over the world. 

18. Bmx: French what? 

14. Berry: I don’t intend to repeat. 
You're even more ignorant than I thought 
you was! 

15. Bux: O. K. It don’t matter to me. 

16. Berry: Maybe it don’t. But if you 
want to go out with me, Bill Martin, you 
better learn to talk like a gentleman! 

17. Bux: I'll think about it. And you 
might try talking like a lady! 


in the market district is that people 
carry on their backs and heads things 
that in the United States are carried in 
trucks or moving vans. You will see 
men lifting up and trotting off with 
enormous pieces of furniture or, per- 
haps, as many as twenty big baskets 
piled on top of one another. A boy jogs 
along with fruit and vegetables packed 
into two baskets hanging from a sort 
of yoke which fits across his shoulders. 
A woman walks along easily with a 
huge basket of oranges or a crate of live 
chickens or ducks or geese, or a tray 
piled with gleaming fish and shrimps 
and snails and crabs. A young girl car- 
ries such a load of cocoanuts and pine- 
apples on her head that you wonder it 
does not break her neck. 

In the more fashionable sections, 
there are other curious things for sale. 
There are whole windows glittering 
with jewelry and trays and ornaments 
made out of butterfly wings, protected 
under glass. There are twenty thou- 
sand different kinds of butterflies in 
Brazil, and the children who catch 
them get a penny for a hundred of the 
ordinary ones, and a little more for the 
rare ones. They catch and sell so many, 
there is a danger that there will not be 
any left to dart over the gardens and 
fan their wings in the parks. 

There are so many churches in Rio 
de Janeiro that it seems as if bells were 
ringing every minute. Although many 
of them glitter with gold and precious 
stones, the one which will probably in- 
terest you most is the miracle church 
at Penha, a little way out from the city. 
It is set on the top of a bare crag of 
stone, like the golden howdah on top 
of an elephant’s back. 

There are three hundred and sixty- 
five steps—one for every day in the 
year — cut in the rock which leads up 
to this dainty, two-spired building. 
Once upon a time great numbers of 
pilgrims used to come here twice a 
year and climb up these steps on their 
knees. At the bottom of the stairs and 
at the top are piles of crutches and 
braces which have been thrown away 
by people who have been cured in the 
church. 

The people of Rio de Janeiro build 
and plant in such a way that the moun- 
tain sides look like sliding walls of 
fiowers and terraces. They make roads 
and avenues along the water's edge 
that are like necklaces. On the islands 
they erect such dainty towers and spires 
that they remind you of castles in fairy. 
land. They are always working to make 
their city not only more beautiful but 
more healthful as well. They have 
drained what were once fever-breeding 
marshes and made them into land for 
splendid docks and warehouses. They 
have cut down hills that shut out the 
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ocean breezes from certain sections, and 
in other sections built sea walls so sub- 
stantial that the largest ocean liners can 
come up to the very edge of the city. 

Rio de Janeiro is like a jewel which 
has been cut and polished and is dis- 
played in the most dazzling settin 
imaginable, so that not only the Brazil- 
ians, but everyone who visits it, looks 
at it with delight. 





From South American Roundabout b 
Agnes Rothery. Copyright, 1940, by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, Inc. 





Words to the Wise 


A Vocabulary Builder 
Based on Words Appearing in this Issue 


Feel like being foolish? After all, it’s 
spring, you know. So test your knowl- 
edge on the following and be sure to 
follow directions. Key on page 24. 

IF YOU THINK ... 


1. adaptable means (a) available for 
adoption, as an orphan, look pleasant; (b) 
a changed or revised, roll your eyes; 
(c) loyal or trustworthy, take a walk. 

2. perception is (a) the ability to fore- 
tell future happenings, fly out the window; 
(b) loyalty to a cause, shake your fist; (c) 
insight or understanding, snap your fingers. 

8. dirge is (a) tune expressing grief, as 
a ieee hymn, wink your left eye; (b) a 
scarcity or lack, wink your right eye; (¢) a 
dull, leaden color, throw that chewing gum 
away. 

4. citadel is (a) merry-go-round, sing a 
song; (b) a fortress, knock on wood; (c) a 
song of praise, play a tune. 

5. clamorous means (a) noisy, keep 
quiet; (b) attractive or alluring, raise your 
right hand; (c) bold or pushing, raise your 
left hand. 

6. carnivorous means (a) greedy, imi- 
tate a mocking bird; (b) PM age ty as 
an animal, count up to ten; (c) highly 
ornamented, stand on your head. 

7. sonorous means (a) having a distinct 
odor or smell, stamp your left foot; (b) 
having the same sound recurring at regular 
intervals, turn on the light; (c) pleasant- 
sounding or resonant, raise your right eye- 
brow. ‘ 

8. howdah is (a) a long, slender pipe 
used in Oriental countries, go stand in the 
corner; (b) the Welsh equivalent of 
“howdy,” stretch out and relax; (c) a 
canopied seat on the back of an elephant, 
identify P. T. Barnum.. 

9. quay is (a) a small, sturdy boat used 
by fishermen, bark like a dog; (b) a musi- 
cal instrument resembling a harpsichord, 
meow like a cat; (c) a wharf used for un- 
loading vessels, clap your hands. 

10. cataract is (a) a tool used by stone 
masons, run around the block; (b) a film 
on the lens of the eye, often causing blind- 
ness, pat yourself on the back; (c) a South 
American bird, recite “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” 
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‘Literary Leads: 





VIRGINIA WOOLF 

One day early in April Virginia 
Woolf, one of the most important and 
sensitive writers of our day, went out 
for a walk at her country home in 
Sussex and never returned. Her hus- 
band, Leonard Woolf, told the press 
that he believed she had drowned. 

Virginia Woolf was born in London 
(1882), the daughter of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, and the granddaughter of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. From 
earliest childhood she had been sur- 
rounded by the literary great—friends of 
her father’s like James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Meredith, 
Stevenson, Ruskin, Hardy. Later she 
and her sister became the nucleus of 
what became known as the “Blooms- 
bury Group”—including the biographer, 
Lytton Strachey, the novelist, E. M. 
Forster, the art critic, Roger Fry (the 
subject of Mrs. Woolf's last book, pub- 
lished in 1940), and Leonard Woolf, 
whom she married. In 1912 Mr. and 
Mrs. Woolf founded the Hogarth Press 
and began publishing books by then 
unknown poone struggling for recogni- 
tion—among them T. S. Eliot, Katherine 
Mansfield, Gertrude Stein, and the two 
Woolfs themselves. 

Mrs. Woolf's first book, The Voyage 
Out, appeared in 1915. Among her best 
known are Jacob’s Room, Mrs. Dallo- 
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way, To the Lighthouse, A Room of 
One’s Own, The Waves, Flush (the 
story of the Brownings’ cocker spaniel). 
and her two Common Readers. We are 
proud that an essay of hers, “How One 
Should Read a Book,” reprinted from 
The Second Common Reader, appeared 
in Scholastic (Nov. 12, 1938), and a 
story, “Kew Gardens” (May 11, 1929). 


VEIN OF IRONY 


The editors of the Saturday Review 
of Literature have announced that their 
special award for “Distinguished Serv- 
ice to American Literature,” has been 
conferred on Ellen Glasgow, whose new 
novel, In This Our Life, has just been 
published by Harcourt, Brace. In the 
editorial announcing the award (April 
5 issue) they drew attention to the fact 
that Miss Glasgow’s name “has never 
appeared on the Pulitzer lists where 
many novelists, far inferior to her in 
quality and scope, have had their day. 
She belongs unquestionably” they go 
on to point out, “to that small group of 
writers of fiction who, in the twentieth 
century in America, have brought that 
art to one of its peaks in English. She 
was a realist of the Old South, when 
Southern writers were still sentimental- 
ists. She was an ironist when irony was 
rare in American literature.” Miss Glas- 
gow’s novels (all with a Virginia back- 
ground) include: The Builders, One 
Man in His Time, Barren Ground, The 
Romantic Comedians, They Stooped to 
Folly, The Sheltered Life, Vein of Iron. 





Appalachian Trail 


(Concluded from page 22) 
leap into the blue sky ahead. A luxuri- 
ant bed of ferns invited me to lie down. 
I accepted. A bee droned in and out of 
the silence. 

As I lay there, looking at the world 
through a fern, a sudden awareness of 
this timeless land came over me. For 
two hundred million years these moun- 
tains have matched the coming and 
going of the emperors of the earth. 
They saw the birth of conifers and of 
flowering plants. They witnessed the 
dawn and twilight of the mighty dino- 
saurs. They beheld the rise of mam- 
mals. They were ancient when along 
came puny man, who, like a destructive 
fungus, ate away the forest in geo- 
metrical figures to the very bases of the 
mountains themselves. Maybe he, too, 
would pass like the brontosaurus. 

Dick yelled to me, wanting to know 
what the heck I was doing. We arose 
and sounded retreat. 

The next day we descended the 
mountains, and toward evening caught 
a ride on a CCC truck. All day we had 
been sad over leaving, but now a great 


peace settled down over us. Dusk al- 
ready had come in the valleys, and a 
cool mountain breeze blew in our faces. 
Off in the dark shadowy woods the den- 
izens of night resumed their eternal 
melodies of chirrups and squeaks. In 
front of us the summits of the higher 
peaks burst into a radiant golden green. 
Above them a few golden clouds floated 
island-like in a sea of azure. That night 
we slept for the last time in the moun- 
tains. The next day we waved goodbye 
to the Smokies, and once again became 
ordinary people doing ordinary things. 


(1798 words to end of article) 


Key to “What Would You Say?” 


1. sure should be surel 

4. Pronounce chic as sheik 

4. like should be as if 

7. no should be any 

8. had ought to should be should 
11. them should be those 
12. Pronounce cuisine as kweezeen 
14. was should be were 
15. don’t should be doesn’t 
16. don’t should be doesn’t 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1—b; 2—c; 3—a; 4—b; 5—a; 6—b; Te; 
8—c; 9—c; 10-b. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By Ellen 
Glasgow. 


Again I am taking both the “old” 
book for this week and the “new” one 
from the same author, in this case, Ellen 
Glasgow. The first was published in 
1902; the second, an outstanding novel 
of the present season, is scarcely off the 
press. An author seldom maintains over 
so long a period a steady and steadily 
rising position among our major artists. 
Let us look first at her historical novel, 
which appeared when she was in her 
twenties — and not her first novel either. 

The first part is a sympathetic study 
of the life of wealthy Virginians before 
the secession. The second part goes to 
war — real war, on the battlefield, in 
hospitals, and in the complications that 
befell noncombatants. It is strong in its 
sympathy for suffering, not sentimental 
in the expression of this sympathy. It 
stood out at once among the Civil War 
novels of its time, and it still stands 
comparison with those of ours. Here, 
we knew before the twentieth century 
had more than just begun, was a novel- 
ist of high ealiber. 


IN THIS OUR LIFE. By Ellen 
Glasgow. 


It is at the very edge of another 
world war, almost level with today, that 
this novel pauses. It has traced the 
problems and reactions to this our life, 
of a family in this same Virginia that 
Miss Glasgow knows so well and treats 
in so unhackneyed a manner. This fam- 
ily centers, so far as telling the story 
goes, in a father whose life has been 
spent in making the best of hard times, 
a hypochondriacal wife, and not having 
had anything he really wanted save his 
children — and even there, not what he 


wanted most — their happiness. For one * 


of them was a girl who was a natural 
grabber, one who from babyhood could 
not bear to see anybody else with some- 
thing she could snatch. When this trait 
is combined with particularly appealing 
beauty, and when your older sister is 
too gallant, too high-minded, too mod- 
ern, to fight back when love is snatched, 
you can see that trouble is bound to 
thicken. If the tale is tragic, it is 
because life can be so; it is in the 
great tradition of the English novel, 
which does face up to life. And to face 
up to the responsibility of writing about 
life as it is today in the United States is 
to fulfill the high task set for fiction by 
those who have gone before. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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A SECRET 





FOR TWO 


The Perfect Understanding Between Old Pierre and His 
Friend, Joseph, Fooled Everyone Up to the Very End 


ONTREAL is a very large city, 
N but, like all large cities, it has 

some very small _ streets. 
Streets, for instance, like Prince Ed- 
ward Street, which is only four 
blocks long, ending in a cul de sac. 
No one knew Prince Edward Street 
as well as did Pierre Dupin, for 
Pierre had delivered milk to the 
families on the street for thirty years 
now. 

During the past fifteen years the 
horse which drew the milk wagon 
used by Pierre was a large white 
horse named Joseph. In Montreal, 
especially in that part of Montreal 
which is very French, the animals, 
like children, are often given the 
names of saints. When the big white 
horse first came to the Provincale 
Milk Company, he didn’t have a 
name. They told Pierre that he could 
use the white horse henceforth. 
Pierre stroked the softness of the 
horse’s neck; he stroked the sheen of 
its splendid belly, and he looked 
into the eyes of the horse. 

“This is a kind horse, a gentle and 
a faithful horse,” Pierre said, “and I 
can see a beautiful spirit shining out 
of the eyes of the horse. I will name 
him after good St. Joseph, who was 
also kind and gentle and faithful and 
a beautiful spirit.” 

Within a year Joseph knew the 
milk route as well as Pierre. Pierre 
used to boast that he didn’t need 
reins — he never touched them. Each 
morning Pierre arrived at the stables 
of the Provincale Milk Company at 
five o'clock. The wagon would be 
loaded and Joseph hitched to it. 
Pierre would call “Bon jour, vieille 
ami,” as he climbed into his seat and 
Joseph would turn his head and the 
other drivers would smile and say 
that the horse would smile at Pierre. 
Then Jacques, the foreman, would 
say, “All right, Pierre, go on,” and 
Pierre would call softly to Joseph, 
“Avance, mon ami,” and this splen- 
did combination would stalk proudly 
down the street. 

The wagon, without any direction 
from Pierre, would roll three blocks 
down St. Catherine Street, then turn 


By Quentin Reynolds 


right two blocks along Roslyn Ave- 
nue; then left, for that was Prince 
Edward Street. The horse would 
stop at the first house, allow Pierre 
perhaps thirty seconds to get down 
from his seat and put a bottle of 
milk at the front door and would 
then go on, skipping two houses and 
stopping at the third. So down the 
length of the street. Then Joseph, 
still without any direction from 
Pierre, would turn around and come 
back along the other side. Yes, 
Joseph was a smart horse. 

Pierre would boast at the stable of 
Joseph’s skill. “I never touch the 
reins. He knows just where to stop. 
Why, a blind man could handle my 
route with Joseph pulling the 
wagon.” 

So it went on for years — always 
the same. Pierre and Joseph both 
grew old together, but gradually, not 
suddenly. Pierre’s huge walrus mus- 
tache was pure white now and 
Joseph didn’t lift 
his knees so high 
or raise his head 
quite as much. 
Jacques, the fore- 
man of the stables, 
never noticed that 
they were both 
getting old until 
Pierre appeared 
one day carrying 
a heavy walking 
stick. 

“Hey, Pierre,” 
Jacques laughed. 
“Maybe you got 
the gout, hey?” 

“Mais oui, 
Jacques,” Pierre 
said _uncertainly. 


“Watch how he talks 
to that horse. See 
how the horse listens 
and how he turns his 
head toward Pierre? 
See the look in that 
horse’s eyes? You 
know, I think those 
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One grows old. One’s legs get tired.” 

“You should teach that horse to 
carry the milk to the front door for 
you,” Jacques told him. “He does 
everything else.” 

He knew every one of the forty 
families he served on Prince Edward 
Street. The cooks knew that Pierre 
could neither read nor write, so in- 
stead of following the usual custom 
of leaving a note in an empty bottle 
if an additional quart of milk was 
needed they an sing out when 
they heard the rumble of his wagon 
wheels over the cobbled street, 
“Bring an extra quart this morning, 
Pierre.” 

Pierre had a remarkable memory. 
When he arrived at the stable hed 
always remember to tell Jacques, 
“The Paquins took an extra quart 
this morning; the Lemoines bought 
a pint of cream.” 

Jacques would note these things 
in a little book he always carried. 
Most of the drivers had to make out 
the weekly bills and collect the 
money, but Jacques, liking Pierre, 
had always excused him from this 
task. All Pierre had to do was to 
arrive at five in the morning, walk 
to his wagon, which was always in 
the same spot at the curb, and de- 
liver his milk. He returned some two 
hours later, got stiffly from his seat, 








two share a secret.” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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called a cheery “Au "voir" to Jacques 
and then limped slowly down the 
street. 


One morning the president of the 
Provincale Milk Company came to 
inspect the early morning deliveries. 
Jacques pointed Pierre out to him 
and said: “Watch how he talks to 
that horse. See how the horse listens 
and how he turns his head toward 
Pierre? See the look in that horse’s 
eyes? You know, I think those two 
share a secret. I have often noticed 
it. It is as though they both some- 
times chuckle at us as they go off 
.on their route. Pierre is a good man, 
Monsieur President, but he gets old. 
Would it be too bold of me to sug- 
gest that he be retired and be given 
perhaps a small pension?” he added 
anxiously. 

“But of course,” the president 
laughed. “I know his record. He has 
been on this route now for thirty 
years and never once has there been 
a complaint. Tell him it is time he 
rested. His salary will go on just the 
same. 


But Pierre refused to retire. He 
was panic-stricken at the thought of 
not driving Joseph every day. “We 
are two old men,” he said to 
Jacques. “Let us wear out together. 
When Joseph is ready to retire — 
then I, too, will quit.” 

Jacques, who was a kind man, un- 
derstood. There was something 
about Pierre and Joseph which made 
a man smile tenderly. It was as 
though each drew some hidden 
strength from the other. When Pierre 
was sitting in his seat, and when 
Joseph was hitched to the wagon, 
neither seemed old. But when they 
finished their work, then Pierre 
would limp down the street slowly, 
seeming very old indeed, and the 
horse’s head would drop and he 
would walk very wearily to his stall. 

Then one morning Jacques had 
dreadful news for Pierre when he 
arrived. It was a cold morning and 
still pitch-dark. The air was like iced 
wine that morning and the snow 
which had fallen during the night 
glistened like a million diamonds 
piled together. 

Jacques said, “Pierre, your horse, 
Joseph, did not wake this morning. 
He was very old, Pierre, he was 
twenty-five, and that is like seventy- 
five for a man.” 

“Yes,” Pierre said, slowly. “Yes. I 





QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


UENTIN REYNOLDS, whose eye-wit- 
ness account of the Battle of Brit- 
ain, The Wounded Don’t Cry (Dutton), 
is one of the most stirring books to 
come out of this war, was chiefly inter- 
ested in writing sports stories until 
1933. Then the International News Serv- 
ice sent him to Berlin as a foreign cor- 
respondent. There he saw that Nazi tri- 
umvirate, Hitler, Goering and Goebbels, 
rise to power, and he didn’t like what he 
saw. Like a good reporter he described 
what he saw, and got deported for his 
pains. His work in Germany, however, 
had caught the eye of the editors of Col- 
lier’s, and he was asked to join their 
staff. He has been there ever since, turn- 
ing out about twenty-five articles a year 
that have earned him the name of being 
one of the great reporters of these 
times. After the publication of his sec- 
ond book, Londoner’s Diary, Mr. Rey- 
nolds expects to return to Europe. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in New York 
City (1902), and grew up in Brooklyn, 
where his father was a public school 
principal and where young Reynolds 
himself was graduated from the Manual 
Training High School. From there he 
went to Brown University, where he was 
a star footballer, swimmer and boxer. 
After college he studied (and received a 
degree in) the law, but meantime his 
natural interest in sports had got him 
a job as newspaper sports writer — the 
beginning of what was to turn into a 
brilliant career in journalism. 

Quentin Reynolds’ stories haven’t all 
been sports stories or news stories. He 
has, especially since he has been with 
Collier’s, turned out many a short story 
—like this one — that can hold up its 
head with the best of them. 





SHORT STORY 





am seventy-five. And I cannot see 
Joseph again.” 

“Of course you can,” Jacques 
soothed. “He is over in his stall, 
looking very peaceful. Go over and 
see him.” 

Pierre took one step forward then 
turned. “No... no... you don’t un- 
derstand, Jacques.” 

Jacques clapped him on the shoul- 
der. “We'll find another horse just as 
good as Joseph. Why, in a month 
you'll teach him to know your route 
as well as Joseph did. We'll. . .” 

The look in Pierre’s eyes stopped 
him. For years Pierre had worn a 
heavy cap, the peak of which came 
low over his eyes, keeping the bitter 
morning wind out of them. Now 
Jacques looked into Pierre’s eyes and 
he saw something which startled 
him. He saw a dead, lifeless look in 
them. The eyes were mirroring the 
grief that was in Pierre’s heart and 
his soul. It was as though his heart 
and soul had died. 

“Take today off, Pierre,” Jacques 
said, but already Pierre was hob- 
bling off down the street, and had 
one been near one would have seen 
tears streaming down his cheeks and 
have heard half-smothered sobs. 
Pierre walked to the corner and 
stepped into the street. There was a 
warning yell from the driver of a 
huge truck that was coming fast and 
there was the scream of brakes, but 
Pierre apparently heard neither. 

Five minutes later an ambulance 
driver said, “He’s dead. Was killed 
instantly.” 

Jacques and several of the milk- 
wagon drivers had arrived and they 
looked down at the still figure. 

“I couldn't help it,” the driver of 
the truck protested, “he walked right 
into my truck. He never saw it, I 
guess. Why, he walked into it as 
though he was blind.” 

The ambulance doctor bent down. 
“Blind? Of course the man was 
blind. See those cataracts? This man 
has been blind for five years.” He 
turned to Jacques, “You say he 
worked for you? Didn’t you know 
he was blind?” 

“No ...no.. .” Jacques said, 
softly. “None of us knew. Only one 
knew—a friend of his named 
Joseph. . . . It was a secret, I think, 
just between those two.” 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the author. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE .. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 


The Gentle Art 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I have an almost incurable habit of say- 
ing unkind things without the slightest 
intention of being unkind. Many people 
have received a very bad impression of 
me, when after just having met them, | 
suddenly began to prick pins in their ego. 
Although later on they realize that I was 
not intentionally being mean, it takes time 
for the moni | to heal and causes me 
many uncomfortable moments. 

It may be caused partially because I 
have grown up to be, like most of the 
youth of today, a know-it-all. However, 
this habit has reached an acute peak and 
I need help. 

Irene D. V. 


Of Making Enemies 


Dear Irene: 

While all of us want the approval 
and affection of others, we all Af not 
know how to obtain these. One wrong 
way for achieving popularity is to use 
the “scare-em and make-em feel cheap” 
method. The follower of this system no 
sooner is introduced to someone than 
he pounces out of his corner leading 
with a right and then a left to the ego. 

When the bell sounds and the hostess 
guides the killer-diller back to his sec- 
onds, he may still hope to land a knock- 
out blow or he may be glad to accept a 
decision on points. But whether the 
verbal bout ends in victory or not, there 
are disagreeable consequences, so that 
the battler resolves to be a cooing angel 
with everyone thereafter. Yet, the very 
next day often sees a repetition of the 
previous encounter, except that this 
time he thinks he has found a way to 
escape the unpleasant aftermath. 

People who really want to give up 
a bad habit, don’t start out with a 
resolution. Making a complete break is 
the best way to start, but is even better 
if this break is supported by some un- 
derstanding of why we behave as we 
do. 

It is natural for many boys and girls 
to feel that they are not as good as their 
companions and’ to torture themselves 
with the thought that they will be un- 
able to make a go of things. 

A young person worried about what 
life may do to him can react to this 
feeling in different ways. One boy will 
withdraw from social contacts. He 
hopes that by so doing, he will avoid 
competition with other young people 


and escape situations where his equals 
and superiors may judge him and find 
him wanting. 

As an example of a second type of 
behavior, take Fred R. The latter, in- 
stead of withdrawing from life, attacks 
people — with words principally. He 
thinks that if others can be led to ap- 
pear weak and silly, he thereby has 
proved his own strength. Mustering 
whatever force he has, Fred tries to 
make other people feel as small, con- 
fused, unhappy, as he does. 











Always ready with a left to the ego? 


While a normal boy or girl uses force 
only when he must protect his person 
and his self-respect, Fred launches an 
onslaught whenever his feeling of im- 
portance has run low. Fred believes 
that this is the way to gain the admira- 
tion of others and pep himself up, and 
he consoles himself with the thought, 
“If I can’t make them like me, I can 
make them afraid of me!” 

A good example of attacking be- 
havior prompted by fear is the remark 
of Ruth S. “I hope you don’t mind my 
frankness, but I simply must tell you 
how terrible you look in that pig 
Ransacking grandmother's trunk again?” 
If you show annoyance, Ruth defends 
herself with: “I can’t help it if the truth 
hurts.” It is odd how often Ruth’s truth 
is someone else’s poison. 

Of course, Ruth is not deliberately 
trying to be cruel, but she herself is so 
afraid of being hurt that when she is 
out in a group, she starts out with a 
critical remark lest her companions beat 
her to the first punch. Heaven forbid 
that she behave like an ordinary mem- 
ber of the gang instead of the chief 
critic and executioner, for then, people 
might think her a colorless nobody. 
Some Ruths like to play a childish game 
of hide and seek, “I'll conceal my true 
nature and pretend to be sarcastic and 
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hard-boiled, but you must see through 
my disguise and discover how fine I 
really am!” 


Anyone who feels within himself a 
genuine sense of power will not use his 
authority to show how important he is 
o1 to browbeat an opponent who can- 
not fight back on equal terms. Find a 
man at the top who is sure he belongs 
there, and nearly always you will also 
discover someone who is simple, willin 
to listen to the troubles of others, aa 
eager to help them. The individual who 
really believes in his own strength is 
glad to help create strength in others. 
Such a man or woman would never do 
anything that might result in a fellow 
human being losing faith in himself. 
Perhaps you will accept such a man as 
an instance of how to practice, as well 
as to preach, democracy. 


Have you ever noticed that the most 
learned men of our time, the John 
Deweys, Thomas Manns, Albert Ein- 
steins, are very humble about what they 
know? That is because it takes a life- 
time of study for us to realize how 
much there is to learn and how little 
one human being can acquire in his 
brief span of years. Perhaps the “know- 
it-all” attitude you refer to can be ex- 
plained by the fact that it is found most 
often in young people who, however 
great their native gifts of intelligence, 
can hardly lay claim to encyclopedic 
or and experience. The person 
who has become accustomed to the idea 
that he possesses real importance, 
neither hides this fact nor tries to 
demonstrate it constantly. 


How can our Ruths and Freds be 
helped? They must find out how they 
were once hurt and what secrets about 
themselves they are trying to hide the 
most. Next, they should attempt to re- 
duce liabilities of personality and in- 
crease assets. Perhaps this will enable 
them to feel more at ease in their regu- 
lar social group. If not, they might 
change groups until they have found 
one which does not demand more of 
them than they can actually give. 

The town bully is a good illustration 
of someone working overtime in the at- 
tempt to convince himself that he is 
equal to the demands of life. Our tough 
friend can be cured, but first we must 
prove to him that he won't topple over 
as soon as he stops shouting and blitz- 
krieging his fellow-citizens. He has to 
learn that a person’s true strength and 
integrity is something inside of him. 
Only when the 9 | is sure that he can 
develop this kind of power, will he dare 
give up the role of Big Bad Wolf. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


28. Q. E. D. 


T WAS the same crowd that gath- 
ered at Pop’s Place every after- 
noon after school, but today they 

were all talking at once and their 
voices were more excited than usual. 

“Say, have ya seen Ziggy’s shiner?” 

“Yeah. Boy, it’s a beaut! And guess 
what he said—he bumped into the 
garage door—ha-ha!” 

“Well, what did happen? Does 
anybody—” 

“and I heard it was after mid- 
night, too. And at the Blue Grotto!” 

“Did they really have to go to 
jail?” 

The door opened just then and in 
came Betty Gilpin with Marge Mer- 
ritt. Immediately the voices were 
lowered to subdued whispers. Marge 
said hello to several of the gang, in 
passing, but Betty looked straight 
ahead. They went to the back booth 
where Jinks and Bud Ferris, Stan 
Wright and Mac Worth were sit- 
ting. 

“I'm a wreck!” Betty said, as she 
squeezed in next to Jinks. “Honestly, 
I feel like a criminal, the way every- 
body stares and whispers.” 

“Well, look, Bets,” Bud spoke up, 
“about this whispering and stuff. Of 
course, we don’t believe any of the 
rumors, but — well, heck, nobody 
knows exactly what did happen. 
Ziggy checked out of school at 
lunchtime—” 

“Yeah, I know. He got excused this 
afternoon to go out to—to that place 
and get the jalop. We left it there 
last night. Well—I'll begin at the be- 
ginning. Ziggy and I were cruising 
around last night in Anaesthesia. 
We'd seen all the movies and 
couldn't find anywhere else to go, so 
we drove out the Spring Lake road. 
When we passed the Blue Grotto, 
Ziggy asked me if Id like to go in. 

“I was skiddish, at first—-you know 
what a terrible rep the place has and 
my family thinks it’s a den of in- 
iquity—but then I decided what the 
heck, practically everybody else in 
town had been there and I thought 
it would be exciting! But it wasn't— 
at least, not that way. It was awful— 


By Gay Head 


smelly, full of smoke and the most 
terrible-looking people. We ordered 
a couple of cokes and then started to 
dance, but we'd hardly gotten on the 
dance floor when some drunk tried 
to cut in. 

“Ziggy was very calm, at first, and 
said he was sorry but that that was 
his dance. Then the drunk trailed us 
around the floor and shouted at us in 
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Betty shook her head. “It was 
three o'clock when I got home and 
nobody heard me come in. At least, 
nothing was said at breakfast. Oh, 
gosh, I know I should have told 
them, but honestly, they're rabid on 
the subject—did you want me, Pop?” 
Betty said, as she saw Pop motioning 
to her from the telephone. 

“Your mother just called, Bets, and 
said for you to come right home,” 
Pop told her, “and from the tone of 
her voice, I think you'd better go.” 

“Oh!” Betty rose hurriedly. “Well, 
here goes Antoinette to the guillo- 
tine! I wish I'd told her this morn- 
ing— 

eWait Bets, I'll take you,” Bud 
volunteered. “I have the car.” 


The “Back Booth” gang at Pop’s Place make room 
for Marge, and for Betty who has a story ito tell. 


the vilest language! Ziggy got mad 
then and when the drunk grabbed 
my arm, Ziggy hit him. Then they 
both started fighting in earnest and— 
I don’t remember much what hap- 
pened after that, except that some- 
body called the cops and they took 
all three of us to the police station.” 

“To—you mean, to jail?” Jinks’ eyes 
were as big as saucers. 

“No, not quite. The night sergeant 
was swell. He could tell we hadn't 
had anything to drink and, after he 
heard our story, he let us go. But he 
kept the drunk in jail to sober him 
up. 

That wasn't so bad then,” Bud 
said. 

“Oh, you don’t know. Wait till my 
family hears about it!” 

“Didn't you tell them?” 





Illustration by Kate Tracy 

“Oh, thanks. ‘Bye, everybody.” 

“’Bye now. Good luck, Bets,” they 
all chorused. 

There was a moment’s silence after 
the two had departed. Then Jinks 
said, “Gosh!” It summed up all their 
feelings. 

“Tough break,” Mac _ added. 
“Think of all the kids in town who 
go to the Grotto all the time and 
Bets had to get in a jam the first 
time.” 

Marge nodded solemnly. “I've 
been there. But I hate the place.” 

“So do I,” Stan agreed. “But there 
isn’t anywhere else to go—to dance, 
I mean. Except, of course, the Silver 
Bow] at the Parkside and who's got 
five bucks to spend in one evening? 
Now in Cooperstown, they've got a 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Winners Are Coming! 


Watch Them Parade on the Air and in Print 


XCITING days are approach- 
E ing for Scholastic Awards win- 


ners. They will soon be learn- 
ing of cash prizes, scholarships, and 
other honors and opportunities won 
in the 17th Annual _ Scholastic 
Awards. 


about to be focused upon them in 
at least three big ways. 

1. In Scholastic’s Annual Student- 
Achievement issue to be published 
May 12. This—the most eagerly 
awaited issue of the school year — 
will contain names of all winners in 





The public spotlight is 





It's Bob Feller’s favorite 


Training Breakfast 


Wheaties, milk and fruit —here’s 
champion flavor and a big supply 
of essential whole wheat nourish- 
ment young athletes need. 


Leave it to Bob Feller to pick the champion 
training breakfast of them all! This famous 
young pitcher of the Cleveland Indians calls for 
his “Breakfast of Champions” regularly. A big 
bowlful of those crisp, toasted whole wheat 
flakes, Wheaties, with lots of milk and fruit, 
says Bob, is “my favorite year-around break- 
fast dish”’. 

You'll want the extra goodness, the extra 
nourishment of Wheaties in your own training 
diet! Wheaties, with their zippy, fresh flavor, 
area preferred ‘wheat cereal, guaranteed to give 
you all the precious Vitamin Bh. allthe Vitamin 
G, iron and phosphorus found in the natural 
whole wheat grain. 

Take a tip from Bob Feller! Ask for this fa- 
vorite General Mills product, Wheaties, right 
away. 


YOURS! THIS MYSTERIOUS RING THAT GLOWS IN THE DARK! 





1 


Send only 10c and the words, “Breakfast of Champlions’’, 
cut from the front of a Wheaties package, for this genulne 
““Mystic Dragon’s Eye’’ finger ring. 


It’s weird! It’s baffling! This beautiful ring of ivory-like plastic has 
the strange power of shining in darkness like the eye of a jungle cat. 
Startles all who see it! Ring is embossed with crocodile figures; ad- 
justable to fit any finger. Be the first in your crowd to own one! Mail 
coupon at once before supplies are exhausted. 

Pear saa 4-5 Bese yd 4 
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WHEATIES 


Department 529 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Send me ........ “Mystic Dragon’s Eye” finger rings, for 
which I enclose ... ee trade mark panels 


with the words, ‘ ‘Breakfast of Cham ions,” cut from the front 
of a Wheaties package. (Send 10c and one “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions” panel for each ring you want.) 


POON. ccc cicscdevond vasccccosscceCiecedevesesacseseoues 


Breakfast of 
lampions 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


FRUIT 








the literary, art, and music division 
of the Awards. It will also contain 
some of the prize-winning short 
stories, poems, plays, essays, etc. 

2. Several student winners in ma- 
jor divisions of the Awards —a few 
talented artists, writers, and com- 
posers — will be invited to New York 
as the guests of Scholastic to be in- 
troduced from station WJZ and the 
Blue Network of the NBC on Mon- 
day, May 12, from 1:30 to 2 p.m,, 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. This 
broadcast is an annual event of edu- 
cational moment. It is a yearly salute 
to the achievements of the nation’s 
public schools in helping students to 
win distinction in the annual Schol- 
astic Awards. Some of the students 
will read and perform their prize- 
winning compositions. And a barrel 
of fun the winners'll have in New 
York! Sightseeing trips don’t begin 
to tell the story. 

3. The 14th National High School 
Exhibit displaying more than 800 
outstanding examples out of the 
thousands of pieces of art work sub- 
mitted in the Awards will be held 
beginning May 12 in the galleries of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
last week's issue we printed the 
names of the art judges. This week 
we want to introduce the judges of 
the literary and music divisions. 

Story Division; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, novelist; Jesse Stuart, poet 
and novelist, Martha Foley, editor of 
Story Magazine; and Helen Ferris of 
the Junior Literary Guild. 

Poetry Division: Genevieve Tag- 
gard, poet, biographer, Faculty 
Sarah Lawrence College; Witter 
Bynner, poet; A. M. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, and Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
poet. 

Essay Division: Van Wyck Brooks, 
noted author and critic; John T. 
Frederick, author, editor, reviewer 
“Of Men and Books,” CBS program; 
Robert Cortes Holliday, essayist, edi- 
tor, director Holliday School of Writ- 
ing; and Irita Van Doren, editor, 
“Books,” New York Herald Tribune. 


Music Division: Dr. Harvey B. 
Gaul, composer and music critic; Dr. 
M. Claude Rosenberry, director of 
music instruction, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education; Oscar W. 
Demmler, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
and Jacob A. Evanson, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 28) 


swell recreation center built by the 
PWA. That’s what we need.” 

“That or a Student Union building 
like the one at the University,” Mac 
suggested. 

“Yeah, but those things don’t grow 
on trees,” Stan shrugged. “So—what can 
you do?” 

“I was just thinking,” Mac said, un- 
ravelling a used straw. “When I was in 
grammar school, back in Twelve Oaks, 
there wasn’t a real playground in town. 
But there was a vacant lot, a dump 
really, in our neighborhood, so a bunch 
of us kids got together and made it 
into a playground. We spent one whole 
summer working on it. We leveled it 
off, built a couple of tennis courts, a 
track ring—” 

“What about the equipment?” -Stan 
asked. “Tennis, nets, etc.?” 

“Oh, we didn’t have any trouble 
about that, once our parents realized 
what a good thing it was. You see, they 
didn’t have to worry about where we 
were all summer. We were at the play- 
ground!” 

“You know something,” Jinks put in, 
“there’s a vacant lot across from the 
stadium!” 

“Yeah, but we don’t have a building 
to put on it,” Stan reminded her. 

Marge looked up. “Well, we do have 
a manual training department. Why 


couldn’t they undertake something like 


that as a project?” 

“And the home ec department could 
interior-decorate it,” Jinks added. 

“Yes, but where’s the money coming 
from?” Stan argued. 

“How about it, Pop?” Mac looked 
toward the figure at the candy counter. 

Pop grinned. “Waal, I'll admit my 
good ear happened to be turned that 
way. Sounds good to me, Mac. There 
are plenty of parents in this town who'd 
give a lot to have a wholesome hang- 
out for their kids.” 

“They haven’t done much about it, 
so far,” Stan commented. 


“No,” Pop agreed, “but something | 


tells me that comes under the heading 
of your business! Who started student 
government at Central, Stan? Or the 
Newsreel club or the Broadcasters?” 

Stan shook his head. “But we can’t 
raise thousands of dollars just like 
that—” 

“Stan, I have a pet theory.” Pop 
looked over his specs at the three of 
them, “If you make up your mind you 
want to do something bad enough to 
work—and work hard for it, you'll find a 
way. 

“Thanks, Pop,” Mac grinned. “You 
know, I think I’m going to put your 
theory to the test.” 








15 Features 


.s. you find in 
every Business 
Underwood... 


7. Champion Keyboard 
84 Characters 


2 Left Side Back-Spacer 


@ Left and Right Car- 
riage Release 


4 Right Margin Stop 
with Warning Bell 


8 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail 





It’s not necessary to accept a par- 
tially complete portable typewriter 
...+ not when you can buy the 
popular Champion equipped with 
15 outstanding features of the 
famous big Underwood of busi- 
ness... and on the Underwood 
Easy Ownership Plan, too. Before 
you buy any portable, see the 


that you also find in this 
Underwood Champion Portable 


9 Variable Line Spacer 


10 Right and Left Shift 
Keys 


17. Sealed Action Frame 


12 Touch Tuning 

13 Paper Centering Scale 
14 Margin Release 

1§ Keyboard Tabulator 














Underwood Champion or write 
us for full information. 


ASK FOR FREE FOLDER — “Things To 
Seek In The Portable You Buy’—a valuable 
aid in purchasing any portable typewriter 
...a check-list of essential portable features. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 




















WORLDS LOVEMESY sw visitors 


OF MALIGNE LAKE IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK. 


@ Here at Jasper, friendly peaks — many un- 
climbed, unnamed—rim the broad valley of the 
eee. Fented lakes—Beauvert, Maligne, 
Amethyst—dozens of them invite you. Enjoy the 
delightful informality of Jasper Park Lodge. 
Golf fish, swim, ride horseback or just rest in 
warm sunshine. Come this summer. Remember, 
your United States dollars have extra value in 
Canada. Write or call for complete informa- 
tion. Don’t forget your camera. 





LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS OF JASPER PARK 


TWO-DAY TOUR $30.00 up—Includes Sky-line 
drives to Mt. Edith Cavell, Angel Glacier, Punch 
Bowl Falls, Pyramid Lake ‘and Maligne Canyon. 


THREE-DAY TOUR $44.00 up—Includes motor trips 
to Pyramid Lake, Maligne Canyon, Punch Bowl 
Falls, Miette Hot Springs, and the world-famous 
Columbia Ice Fiel 

FOUR-DAY TOUR $56.00 uv Includes all the 
motor drives mentioned in he 2- and 3-day tours, 
plus plenty of time to enjoy your favorite sport. 


Longer tours also available. All tours start at 
Jasper Station and include room and meals at 
Jasper Park Lodge. 











The man in the 10-gallon bat will 
greet you at Jasper Station. 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF 

U. S. CITIZENS TO ENTER CANADA! 


| This year more than ever, a 
friendly welcome awaits you 
throughout the Dominion. 


Going to the N. E. A. Convention? Travel via Canada, 
or let us help you plan a post-convention tour. 


Boston . . . 186 Tremont St. New York . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo . . 22 N. Division St. Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut 
Chicago,4S. Michigan Blvd. Pittsburgh...505 Park Bdg. 
Cincinnati . 206DixieTerm. Portland, Me. . G.T.R. Sta. 
Detroit . . 1239 Wash. Blvd. SanFrancisco,648Market St. 
Duluth . 428W.SuperiorSt. Seattle . . 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Kansas City, 101 W. 11th St. St. Louis . 8314 N. Broadway 
Los Angeles . 607 S.Grand Wash, D.C., 922 15th, N.W. 
Minneapolis, 711 Marquette Montreal,Que.,360McGill St. 


CANADIAN 





NATIONAL 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








JIVE JAMBOREE 


If you're a swing fan, you've probably 
heard of Meadowbrook. It’s eodlaeediuns 
for rug-cutters at Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 

But most of the broadcasts from 
Meadowbrook are too late for high school 
jitterbugs. So CBS had the bright idea of 
a Saturday matinee. 

Big name bands take turns at cooking 
up hot tunes. Right now Raymond Scott 
is the star attraction. He’s a brother of 
“Hit Parade” Mark Warnow, and his real 
name is Harry Warnow. If you've heard 
his composition “Dinner Music for a Pack 
of Hungry Cannibals” or “Huckleberry 
Duck,” you know what to expect. 

“Matinee at Meadowbrook” runs from 
4 to 5 every Saturday on CBS. 


ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 


Few of us have ever seen a Hottentot 
outside a circus. Yet the other day we met 
a man who was brought up by a Hottentot 
nurse. That man is Josef Marais, star of 
“African Trek,” heard Sundays at 1:30 on 
NBC-Blue. 

Marais was born on the South African 
veld. This country, very much like our 
prarie, was settled by the Dutch almost 
three hundred years ago. Their language 
developed into a dialect known as Afri- 
kaans, the official language, along with 
English, in South Africa today. 

On his Sunday broadcast Marais sings 
many of his songs in Afrikaans. They are 
mostly folk tunes of his native land and 
so catchy that you'll find yourself humming 
along with him. You can get these songs on 
Decca records. 


CORWIN COMMANDS 


CBS announces a new series of Colum- 
bia Workshop programs, “26 by Corwin” 
to be heard Sundays beginning April 27 
at 10:30 P. M. 

Corwin is none other than Norman Cor- 
win who served on Scholastic’s board of 
judges in the poetry contest last spring. 
He recently returned from Hollywood 
where he wrote a picture for RKO, but 
his work in radio is enough to make him 
famous. If you heard the “Pursuit of Hap- 

iness” last year, you know that anything 
by Corwin is tops. Make a note to listen 
next Sunday. 


LAUGH GUINEA PIGS 


Eddie Cantor takes no chances with his 
jokes. Every week he tries them out on a 
preview audience. Each jo Pe: is graded 1, 
2, 8, or 4, according to the laughs it gets. 
Then Eddie goes to work on the script. 
He drops everything that’s doub 
What's left may not roll ‘em in the aisles, 
but it’s pretty sure to get a good, hearty 
chuckle. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) : 


—GRETTA BAKER 





In this French Canadian province, the 
rich history of bygone years still lives. 
Here are ancient walled cities 

plodding ox-carts . . . spinning-wheels 
. all the folk- 


ways of the long ago for to-day’s 


open-air ovens . . 


most exciting vacation! 


Yet just cround the corner in La Prov- 
ince de Quebec, you'll discover luxuri- 
ous hotels, swagger lake-or-sea-shore 
resorts, smart country clubs that wel- 
come you to links, or courts, or re- 
freshment . . . 


This year come to the land where 
vacation dollars go farther! 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
BY U. S. CITIZENS 


For maps and descriptive literature, ap- 
ply to your home travel agency, auto- 
mobile club, Chamb 
railway, steamship or bus office, La 
Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or write to 
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QUEBEC > CANADA 
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§;; YOUR OPINIONS 


READERS’ 
FORUM 





Anti-Isolationist 


Dear Forum: 

I propose a medal for Philip Johnson 
(Forum March 17). A large one, en- 
graved with an ostrich. He is hiding his 
head in the sands of the past. The very 
things we fought the British for in 
1776, and the Civil War, are being 
defended by the British in 1939, 1940, 
1941. 

I think that even Mr. Johnson will 
agree that we should clean up the vari- 
ous “isms” that threaten our country 
with armed revolution by sabotage and 
espionage. One “ism” bores away at our 
very foundations. It is called defeatism, 
and the “party members” are citizens 
who pop up everywhere to stop this 
so-called “war hysteria” and whose slo- 
gan is “What’s the use, anyway?” 

Defeatism lurks in the magazines, it 
hides in newspapers, it even penetrates 
our schools and homes. It is the duty 
of every red-blooded American to stamp 
out this mental disease of the Americas. 

Michael Bernkopf 
Warren Jr. High School 
Auburndale, Mass 


A Word About Strikes 


Dear Forum: 

After reading your article, “Strikes in 
Defense Industries,” I am more than 
ever in favor of the Government’s draft- 
ing the workers. If the A. F. L. and 
the C. I. O. keep striking, won't it 
eventually paralyze U. S. defense ef- 
forts?’ Why can’t the Government set a 
definite wage for the different jobs and 
make the workers conform? Probably, if 
I were to say this to a group of people, 
there would be several who might ask, 
“Then you're in favor of destroying our 
democracy?” 

Well, if letting certain men endanger 
the lives of every person in the U. S. is 
democracy, then I am positively against 
democracy. 

Kent Barron 
W. M. Stewart School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

(This is the first discussion of the 
strike situation received by the Forum. 
May we have other opinions on this 
subject?—Ed. ) 


A Rousing Reply 
Dear Forum: 
In the March 17th issue of Scholastic 
I read the letter that was from a person 
who dislikes your magazine. I, person- 


ally, think that it is a fine magazine for 
high school students and parents also. I 
often find my mother reading my Schol- 
astic. I think that if students are forced 
to read it they wiil not enjoy it as much 
as they would have if they had read it 
without force. 

I have no objection to the “Boy Dates 
Girl” article and especially like it. It is 
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very interesting and amusing. I read 
this article mostly in my study halls 
when my other work is done. 

I hope that you keep up your splen- 
did work in putting out a magazine as 
interesting and full of valuable informa- 
tion as this one. 

Charlotte Buehler 
Seymour (Conn.) High School 
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Wherever you go, stop first at 
Glorious Glacier Park 





@ Make this your best vacation year. Go west in 41, on Great Northern's 
famous train, Empire Builder. Stop first at Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, 
‘‘where the American and Canadian Rockies meet!’ 

There’s thrilling beauty everywhere ~ turn in this vacationland of 


closely-grouped, colorful mountains. An 


everything is easy to see—from 


observation motor coaches; from sight-seeing lake launches; from saddle horses 
on trails through amazing grandeur; from hiking trails that take you ‘‘right 
into the picture.’’ Here, truly, is enchantment. 

Picturesque hotels and chalets oo fine accommodations—and for fun: 


cafe dancing, golf, swimming, fis 


ing and other pastimes. Ask your ticket 


agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color booklet, map and information, 


including all-expense tours. 





‘ 10 of 12 monthly insta 





redi ’ 














Send me information about a trip to 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 729 Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Courtesy of Canadian Gov't. Travel Bureau 


“AND WHEN YOU GET TO <ANADA=" 


AST month we sent our travel editor 
on a scouting expedition to con- 
firm or refute the rumor that it was 

impossible to enter Canada without be- 
coming hopelessly tangled in yards of 
red tape. As a result, the rumor ex- 
ploded with a satisfying bang. M. K. 
had no difficulty at all in entering Can- 
ada. In fact her path was carpeted with 
courtesy at the hands of customs and 
immigration officials. What’s more, 
M. K. vows that even a rough trip 
would have been small price to pay for 
the joys that awaited her in Canada. 

“What joys?” we asked. 


This majestic scene of trees, moun- 
tains, and rushing stream was taken 
in Banff National Park in Alberta. 





Courtesy of Cana 





Above: A four-master docked in Bay 
of Gaspe, Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec. 


“Well,” said M. K., “there’s food, for 
one thing. I was afraid it might not be 
too plentiful. Canada is at war! But 
there wasn’t a sign of rationing any- 
where. You can eat your fill in any of 
the coffee shops or dining rooms of the 
leading hotels without paying a cent 
more than you do in the United States. 
Often you pay a lot less.” 

Then she really went to town and we 
had a hard time prying her loose from 
her succulent memories. There were the 
crepes suzettes at the Mount Royal in 
Montreal. There was that “gold-eyed 
fish” she had in Manitoba. It was 
caught in Lake Winnipeg and had to 


dian Gov't. Travel Bureau 








be smoked over a greenwood fire the 
moment it was yanked from its native 
waters, to prevent spoiling. The “gold- 
eye” is an extra special delicacy with a 
flavor to be found nowhere else in the 
world. 

“Oh, yes, there’s vichysoisse,” she 
said enthusiastically. “Of course it isn’t 
actually a Canadian soup. It’s French. 
But they sure know how to dream it up 
in Canada. And then, when you get 
into the British section, say the West 
Coast, for example, you can wrap your- 
self around some real old English stand- 
bys such as beefsteak and kidney pie, 


Beaver Bill, a fisherman of the Skeena 
River, British Columbia, poses for 
the camera with net and recent catch. 


Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 
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and grilled mutton chops as thick as 
boxing gloves, and—” 

We were getting hungry. “Dare we 
hope,” we asked bitterly, “that you did 
anything else but eat in Canada?” 

“You dare. I did lots of things—partly 
because there were so many things to 
do, and partly because the exchange 
was in my favor. Let me tell you about 
money.” 

We let her tell us. 

“An official rate has been established 
between the U. S. and the Canadian 
dollar, and no matter where you get 
your money changed that rate is in 
effect. You don’t even have to go toa 


bank. Hotels, restaurants, department - 


stores, railway stations all give you full 
value.” 

We were impressed. “But you can’t 
spend the summer in restaurants and 
banks,” we said. “What else did you 
do?” 


“Did I tell you about the museums, 


No, this isn’t a scene from a moving picture. It’s a real 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman in Jasper Park, Alberta. 
Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 








Scholastic Photo by Seacheri 
Scholastic’s travel editor enjoys a chat with Romeo Desjar- 
dins, Secretary of the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 


and Victoria Bridge, or my trip to 
Vercheres where a fourteen-year-old 
girl once held the fort for eight days 
against the Iroquois Indians, or —” 

“Next stop, Quebec,” we said. 

She was out of breath, as though she 
had run all the way from Montreal. 
“In Quebec I stayed at the Chateau 
Frontenac. It overlooks the St. Law- 
rence and it’s the Waldorf Astoria of 

Canada. It’s—” She caught my warning 
look. “Oh, yes, Quebec. Well, it’s old 
and it gives you such a feeling of medie- 
val France that you can hardly believe 
you haven't crossed the ocean and 
stepped into the Fifteenth Century. | 
saw the city gates and the ramparts 
and Ste. Ann-De-Beaupré and—” 

“Much as we'd like to spend the year 
with you in Quebec,” we said, “time 
presses.” 

“But I haven’t even started on the 
Gaspé Peninsula!” M. K. wailed. “It’s a 
970-mile-round trip, every mile filled 
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Courtesy Gowen-Sutton Co Ltd. 


Mountains form a beautiful background for this air view of 
Vancouver, largest and chief port city of western Canada. 


with magic. And wherever you look 
there are views of salt water as blue as 
the Mediterranean. And I haven’t men- 
tioned the Canadian waterways that 
carry you to all the best places if you're 
sailor-minded or allergic to trains. And 
I haven't told you about fishing in the 
St. Lawrence for bass and pike and 
muskellunge—nor about my camping 
trip—boy, what places there are to 
camp! And I haven't touched on the 
camera situation. You can carry your 
camera wherever you go, and take pic- 
tures of anything except military objec- 
tives and bridges with no questions 
asked. And aren't you going to let me 
get a word in about the swell time I 
had in Ottawa, Ontario, and—” 
Suddenly the gypsy in us got the 
upper hand. “Enough!” we cried. And 
mentally we were throwing clean 
clothes into our traveling bag. “We'll 
carry on where you left off. Call the 
station and find out about trains.” 


At sunset a lone canoe glides through the waters of Kings- 
mere Lake, in Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. 


Courtesy of Canadian Gov't. Travel Bureau 

















DuTARIO 


CANADA'S VACATION PROVIN 


where romance fills the air! 


® Glamorous evenings on moonlit 
beaches ... summer days that refresh 
and relax... easy exercise and pleas- 
ing pleasure . . . scenery that is incred- 
ibly lovely “—& ... swimming... 
boating ... A hiking . . . fishing 
... dancing ... every phase of 
vacation fun and happiness will be 
yours when you holiday in Ontario... 
Canada’s loveliest Province. 


You can enjoy a vacation to 
fit every taste and’ every purse. 
Visit Ontario this summer and enjoy 
the happiest vacation you have ever 
had. Travel is 

absolutely un- Ee ty 
seactiesod in = 
Ontario. 












NO PASSPORT is needed 
by U.S. citizens — simple 
identification papers only. 


NO TAXES ON MEALS in 
Ontario, no amusement 
taxes, no local sales taxes 
to pay. 


NO TOLL BRIDGE CHARGES 
within the Province of 
Ontario. 


YOUR MONEY GOES 
FURTHER in Ontario— 
there is a handsome 
premium on U.S. funds, 














i 

Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau, 1 

40 Parliament Bidgs., : 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. 1 

Please mail me FREE your 80- § 

page book on Ontario, also official } 

road map. H 

Name : 
Address : 
' 

a 


State. 





Town. 





REQUIRED 





NO PASSPORT 
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LENTY of people prefer to travel 
by bus because it is comfortable; 
it offers a great labyrinth of routes 

and lots of stopovers. The fares are rea- 
sonable enough so the traveler can af- 
ford the luxuries of sightseeing along 
the way. Two great bus companies— 
the Greyhound and the Burlington 
Trailways—offer main routes along all 
the national highways as well as a com- 
prehensive connecting network along 
shorter roadways. Their offices have all 
the information any traveler might need 
in making an itinerary over the conti- 
nent. 

Few of America’s great landmarks, 
whether made by nature or by man, are 
slighted by the main bus routes. East, 
west, north, or south, “you pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” The 
wonders you can see are too many to 


Below: Mark Twain Museum and, right, 
Mark Twain home, Hannibal, Missouri. 


Greyhound Lines 


Oh, Yes, You Can 


Yes, it’s Holland but not in Europe. 
This is a mill in Holland, Michigan. 


list, but there are some which no self- 
respecting American traveler should 
miss. Even today, when wonders may 
seem a dime a dozen, certain things star 
your trip and remain lifelong memories. 

The West is full of the whims and 
the extremes of nature. Towering moun- 
tains, lush coastlines, deserts, badlands, 
mighty rivers—the West has them all. 
Less spectacular, more even-tempered, 
the natural beauties of the East and 
South are distinct but no less renowned. 

Among the Californian spectacles 
which travelers never forget are the 
giant Sequoia and redwood trees, young 
when Egypt was mighty under the 
Pharaohs, and still living. Farther north 
along the coast, there is a cross on the 
map for Crater Lake in Oregon, 6000 
feet above sea-level, never frozen, fed 
by unknown waters. It is the hollow left 


Burlington Trailw 
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See It All By Bus 


Giant redwood trees of northern Cali- 
fornia dwarf even a super-coach bus. 


by a collapsed volcano aeons ago, and 
now filled with limpid, icy water. An- 
other of nature’s hangovers is Glacier 
National Park—a polar sea adrift with 
icebergs in mid-summer, hemmed by 
rugged mountains. 

The desert country offers long barren 
stretches of tawny sand, broken by such 
rarities as the Petrified Forest of Ari- 
zona, once wood but now stone, and 
the vast, underground auditoria of 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, am- 
ple to hold hundreds of thousands of 
visitors at once. Man’s work, but no less 
imposing, is Boulder Dam backed by a 
growing system of artificial fiords where 
the Colorado River is filling the can- 
yons. The South Dakota Badlands—raw 
gashes of earth, gently coated with 
green in the spring, tweak the traveler’s 


Below: the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Note bizarre shapes of the rocks. 


Burlington Trailways 
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Greyhound Lines 


imagination with their fantastic shapes. 
The Thousand Islands (they're really 
1600) in the St. Lawrence (along the 
upper New York border), scattered like 
the beads of a broken necklace, offer a 
like invitation to explore at the risk of 
getting lost. An American natural won- 
der for which some nations would give 
a great deal is a chain of helium wells 
in Texas, providing the only great sup- 
ply of safe, lighter-than-air gas for 
dirigibles. 

While nature has shown herself so 
proud and so fanciful in America, she 
has not been alone in creating sights 
worth seeing. Man has been busy, too. 
In Michigan there is a little town, ap- 
propriately named Holland, which re- 
creates the Old World Netherlands, 
even to wooden shoes, tulip gardens, 
Dutch buildings, and the Dutch lan- 
guage. Another re-creation, purely 
American, is the town of Williamsburg, 
restored a few years ago to the dignified 
beauty of the 1600s, when it was a 
town under the sceptre of the Stuart 
kings of England. In Nashville, Tennes- 
see, you can see the “glory that was 
Greece” in full flower. At enormous ex- 
pense, these American Athenians have 
built a full-size model of the Parthenon, 
unmarred by time. Also echoing the 
American past, of the days before “the 
War,” the famous gardens of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, Mobile, Alabama, 
and Natchez, Mississippi, still bloom in 
the profusion fostered by loving care. 

Coming closer to our own day, we 
are reminded at Hannibal, Missouri, of 
one of the most distinguished of Amer- 
ican writers who knew and made known 
to millions the old days on the Missis- 
sippi. In memory of Mark Twain, Han- 
nibal has erected to its greatest son, a 
monument to his two most famous char- 
acters—Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Oh, yes, you can see it all by bus. 
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The vast and varied playground that is 
the West offers every type of enjoyment 
for summer vacationists. Ocean, desert, 
mountains, lakes, streams and forests col- 
laborate to create a universal appeal. 
GO THIS SUMMER to Colorado... 
Yellowstone . . . California-Yosemite . . . 
Carlsbad Caverns—on one glorious 
Circle Trip. 


Rock Island offers optional routes of 
travel West from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Kansas City and the Twin 
Cities. For streamlined speed and luxury 
—the fleet of modern ROCKETS; for 
distinguished comfort—the de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED; and for 
economy—the friendly CALIFORNIAN. 


There is a wide variety of Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all recreational 
areas inthe West and Northwest including the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Go now—Pay later 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Illinois 


Send complete travel data on [) Colorado 


0 California 0 Yellowstone 0 Carlsbad 


















































Courtesy of Union Pacific R. R. 
One of America’s greatest spectacles — 
the Grand Canyon. It ranges from four 
to eighteen miles wide, averages a mile 
in depth, and is 217 miles long. 








Photo by ‘‘Dick’’ Whittington, courtesy Rock Island Lines 
Lake Arrowhead, California, is located 
more than a mile above sea level in the 
midst of a beautiful pine forest. Vaca- 
tionists may enjoy many summer sports. 
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“YOU SING AMERICA... 


By Hugh W. Siddall 


Chairman Transcontinental and 
Western Passenger Association 


‘You Sing America, Why 

Not See It?’ How do you 
like it?” said Frank Carruthers of 
the Denver Post in a recent letter. 

Frank, I like it fine, and to show 
you what I think of it, I’m using it 
in this article for Scholastic, because 
I know that teachers as a group are 
not only America’s most consistent 
vacation travelers, but at the same 
time are the enthusiastic endorsers 
of the idea that travel is education’s 
strongest ally. I am sure educators 
will recognize the aptness of your 
slogan for all Americans, young or 
old. 

In addition to its great value from 
the standpoint of education, travel 
in 1941 can be a sedative to nerves 
frayed by war news, or a tonic to off- 
set the terrific strain caused by over- 
work during the present defense 
crisis. 

This year more than ever before, 
people realize the value of vacations. 
Wise employers advocate vacations 
because they know from experience 
they produce greater efficiency 
among employees. There is no sub- 
stitute for fitness and in times like 
these, that’s important. 

A vacation with a change of scene 


“H ERE is my slogan for 1941 — 


Below left: Indian pueblo in Taos, N. M. 
An important center in the days of the 
Santa Fe Trail, Taos is now a colony for 
artists and students of Indian lore. 


Courtesy of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 





can do more to keep the worker on 
the alert than all the pills concocted 
in the apothecary’s shop. Medicine, 
of course, has its place. I don’t want 
our doctors and druggists to think 
I'm knocking them and I know that 
they agree —it’s the old story — an 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. In fact, doctors are 
the first to recommend health trips 
for jittery nerves or for over-work 
caused by close application to a job. 

People today are traveling more 
and farther than any time in history. 
Last year our National Parks were 
visited by over 16,000,000 people. 
Our railroads since 1934 have great- 
ly speeded up schedules. Stream- 
lined trains, new coach and sleeping 
car equipment, air-conditioning plus 
a host of improvements have cap- 
tured public fancy and likewise have 
helped the urge which everyone has. 
They want to go places, visit people 
and see beautiful scenic spots which 
make the good old U. S. A. Mother 
Nature’s own pet. Then there are the 
great man-made creations found in 
our great cities — and open spaces — 
the unique achievement in conquer- 
ing mountains, rivers, and natural 
obstacles of all kinds. In the Pacific 
Northwest, great new water power 
developments such as Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville, the bridges in San 
Francisco Bay, the great Boulder 
Dam project all come under the 
same category. 


A large herd of bison roam the Trexler 
Preserve near Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Few people realize that bison can be 
seen in the eastern part of the U. S. 

Courtesy of Penna. Dept. of Commerce Photo 








Costs of vacations, likewise, have 
become more attractive. One of the 
leading travel services has found that 
the costs of vacations have decreased 
almost half of what they were ten 
to fifteen years ago. This, of course, 
means that more people are able to 
take advantage of the tours and trips 
which lead to various sections of our 
own country, Canada, Alaska and 
Mexico. Railroad fares and sleeping 
car charges are as low as anytime 
in history. 

Railroads are offering Travel on 
Credit which means the vacationist 
can pay for a summer outing out of 
income just like a great number of 
other items are purchased. 

Oftentimes, teachers ask me what 
is the most desirable vacation out 
west. I always wish I could give the 
most accurate answer to this ques- 
tion, but so much depends on a per- 
son’s individual tastes. As we all 
know, some people prefer ice cream 
to pie and so it is with vacations. 

For my own, give me a porch on 
a chalet where I can rest after an 
active day and watch the changing 
panorama of colors of mountains 
that frame the picture as the sun 
slowly sinks beyond the horizon. I 
naturally have my favorite spots and 
so do you. 

As we talk further, the discussion 
revolves around what a person likes 
to do. Whether it’s the active kind 
of vacation where there is mountain 


Horseback party poses at Crossley Lake, 
Glacier National Park, Mont. Glaciers 
which hang from the shoulders of the 
mountains form about 250 lakes below. 





Photo by Hileman. Courtesy Glacier National Park and Great Northern Rwy. 
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. . « WHY NOT SEE IT?” 


climbing, hiking, fishing and horse- 
back riding on evergreen trails, or 
whether it’s the entertainment kind 
where the primary desire is some 
dressy place where social activities 
are foremost with swimming, golfing 
or tennis thrown in or if it’s just 
the vagabond trip to explore and dis- 
cover the real American beauty 
spots. One feature I’m sure of, our 
railroads today are better fitted than 
ever, not only from an equipment 
standpoint but most important also 
from the arrangement of the many 
types and kinds of vacations which 
they have to sell. Tell the passenger 
representative just where you would 
like to go—that is, the section of 
the country — what kind of activities 
youre interested in and I'm sure 
he — or in some cases she (for many 
railroads have women passenger 
representatives too) will help ar- 
range the perfect itinerary for your 
specifications at an attractive cost. 

In many cases you might have 
friends in certain cities you want to 
see. You can easily fit specific visits 
into a planned program for liberal 
stop-over privileges are allowed 
without additional fare. You can also 
go out west one way and return 
another on one low-cost round trip 
ticket securing many additional 
miles of train travel gratis. 

Many vacationists like the all-ex- 
pense escorted tour, because they 
want the railroads to do all the plan- 


The Luray Caverns in Luray, Va., with 
their glittering stalactites and stalag- 
mites are a scene of wonder to visitors. 
The Washington column is shown below. 
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ho.o by Chart steyner, courtesy 
Chicago and North Western R. R. 
Silvan Lake in Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Black Hills got their name from 
the yellow pine covering their slopes 
which looked black from a distance. 


ning and take all the responsibility 
for arranging for meals, hotels, side 
trips as well as railroad accommoda- * 
tions. The traveler knows what the 
entire trip costs in advance. Some 
people call these tours complete va- 
cation packages — which strikes me 
as a good descriptive term. 
Nowadays people have so many 
hobbies it’s actually hard to keep up 
with them. The camera fans are 
probably the most numerous of all 
today and almost every bend in a 
western trail offers an unusual 
camera “shot.” Last summer I travel- 
ed on a train with a group who were 
railroad fans. Talk about thrills. 
They sat in the observation car, 
paced the train, vied with each other 
on “round house” terminology, and 
(Concluded on page 41) 


Courtesy of Luray Caverns, Va. 
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travel at its best 


to and from 


California 





chair car—tourist Pullman train 
between Chicago and California 


You enjoy the utmost in travel comfort at 
the Jowest transcontinental rail fares, by 
traveling.on this popular, all-air conditioned, 
Santa Fe economy train. 

On the Scout are a cheery dining car, 
serving economical Fred Harvey meals; 
a lounge car for tourist-Pullman patrons; a 
special car for women and children; and a 
trimly uniformed Courier-Nurse. 

The one way fare in Scout chair cars— 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, San Diego, 
or San Francisco—is only $39.50; round trip 
$65. One way tourist-Pullman fare is $49.90, 
round trip fare $74 (plus berth charges). 
®@ Mail coupon for free booklet on the eco- 
nomical side trip to Carisbad Caverns via 
Scout sleepers direct to Carlsbad. 
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« T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager + 
§ 962 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 4 
q Send The Scout and Carlabad Caverns booklets 8 
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Father Flanagan (Spencer Tracy) interrupts a big conference with Dave Morris 





(Lee J. Cobb), to reward Pee Wee (Bobs Watson) for good behavior with candies, 
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) MEN OF BOYS TOWN (Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer. Producer, John W. Considine, 


Jr. Director Norman Taurog.) 


Back in 1938, Spencer Tracy and 
Mickey Rooney teamed up and made 
all the bells ring with a film called Boys 
Town. That film was based on fact. 
Boys Town is a real place —a juvenile 
social settlement in Omaha. Father 
Flanagan, whose role Spencer Tracy 
plays is a real person—a Catholic 
mee who has — thousands of 

omeless boys to find a home, an edu- 
cation, and a chance for a job. 

Under the guidance of Father Flana- 
gan, Boys Town runs like any other 
American town. Its citizens elect their 
own officials and decide their policies 
through democratic procedure. Boys 
Town has a mayor — and that mayor is 
represented by Mickey Rooney. 

It is very difficult to make a sequel 
to any play which has been a popular 
success. In making Men of Boys Town, 
M-G-M had a difficult job. The vai 
of the regeneration of Whitey Mars 
(Mickey Rooney) had already been 
told. So other stories were necessary, 
and Men of Boys Town tells three other 
stories. 

First, there’s the story of Ted Mart- 
ley (Larry Nunn) who came to Boys 
Town after he had been treated so 
cruelly in an old-time reformatory that 
both his health and his faith in man- 
kind were gone. Whitey Marsh, Pee 
Wee (Bobs Watson), and a dog named 
Bohunk all combine to make Ted feel 
that life is worth living. Father Flana- 


Ted Martley (Larry Nunn) begins to see 
some point in living when Whitey Marsh 
(Mickey Rooney) gives him a pup. 


OWING the 


LMS 


gan’s kindness and wisdom restore 
Ted’s faith in people. He is cured, and 
finds affectionate foster-parents in the 
Maitlands, a wealthy family. 

The second story is the tale of Father 
Flanagan’s struggle to keep Boys Town 
going financially. And the third story 
is about Whitey Marsh’s experience as 
an adopted son in a rich household. 

Whitey was the first boy whom the 
Maitlands chose to adopt when they 
visited Boys Town. He reminded them 
of a son whom they had lost. They 
promised him a happy life — golf, ten- 
nis, a big broadcasting set, a car of his 
own. But Whitey went with them only 
because Father Flanagan urged him to 
go; his real interests were in Boys 
Town. He never quite stood on his fos- 
ter-parents’ side of the fence. His sym- 
pathies were always with the under- 
dog. And when he found a run-away 
from the reformatory stowed away in 
his car, he had to try to help the young- 
ster. Helping pulled him into a fine 
mess — with his foster parents and with 
the law. Father Flanagan thoroughly 
understood Whitey’s viewpoint, and ‘was 
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OLORADO 


@ Majestic peaks of the ‘‘Rockies”’ 

. great pine forests. . . sparkling 
lakes and streams . . yes, it’s a per- 
fect setting for a summer vacation, 
where you can enjoy a complete 
‘rest or healthful outdoor recreation. 


Union Pacific maintains excellent 
daily train service between many 
east and west points and Denver. 
The Streamliner, ‘‘City of Den- 
ver,” provides overnight, every 
night service between Chicago 
and Denver. Fast, modern trains 
also operate between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Denver. 


For attractive booklet describing 
Colorado, please mail coupon. 


The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


W. S. Basinger, Gen’l Pass’r Trafic Mgr. 
Room 915, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send information about Colorado. 


O Tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
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only too glad to take Whitey back to 
Boys Town. 

One of the best features of the pic- 
ture is the neatness and skill with which 





Mickey finds that life in Boys Town is 
better than life.at the Maitlands. One 
dance — and he’s through with society. 


these three stories are woven together. 
The film is broken up into many small 
scenes, and we have a constant sense 
of moving from one place to another, 
and from one problem to another, with 
interest that verges on excitement. 

Spencer Tracy's acting is — as always 
—mature, restrained, and _ excellent. 
We'd like to say a good word, too, for 
Darryl Hickman, a two-by-four young- 
ster who plays the part of a kid who's 
playing the part of a “tough guy.’ 

There’s some pleasant, homespun 
humor to balance the thicker parts of 
the script. 





“You Sing America” 
(Concluded from page 39) 


even had me a little embarrassed 
once or twice when I couldn’t give 
them the exact answer. They Tad 
lots of fun — so did I. 

Of course, railroading is my busi- 
ness — but I work not riding trains, 
but in an office with all the detail 
and routine which most of us en- 
counter — meetings — talking with 
people — so in many respects, I'm 
just like you—I like to get away 
from home base to relax and rest do- 
ing something different. That’s my 
idea of real fun and it’s education 
as well. 

Already I've set aside a whole sec- 
tion of the west to explore this sum- 
mer which will be mine for at least 
a couple of weeks and as Frank Car- 
ruthers says, “You Sing America — 
Why Not See It?” 

Thats a good idea — I'm going to. 





xx TAKE A TRIP 


THROUGH thidltiy{ 





J Fort Necessity.. .res- 
toration of the log 
fortification on the 
site of Washington's 
first battle. Near 
Uniontown on U.S. 
Route 40. 


Birthplace of Old Glory! In this modest 
dwelling ... which still standsin Philadelphia 
...Betsy Ross made the first American Flag. 


ISTORY comes to life in Penn- 

sylvania ... birth state of the 
Nation! Within Pennsylvania’s 
borders you can tread the ground 
where Washington fought his first 
battle at Fort Necessity, suffered his 
greatest trials at Valley Forge. 


In hallowed Independence Hall you 
will stand where the Signers stood 
when they staked their lives to 
found this Nation. At Gettysburg 
you can_tour the battleground 
where that Nation was preserved. 


West or East ...all Pennsylvania 
is a living history book! It’s a patri- 
otic duty . . . and one of life’s most 
pleasurable experiences ... to take 
the trip through American History 
that is Pennsylvania! 

Send for 


FREE! 


cinating pictorial guide 
to Pennsylvania... 
fully illustrated in 
color. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Department of 
Commerce, Div. J-30, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 













PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
MARK S. JAMES, Acfing Sec’y of Commerce 
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“NORTH WESTERN” 
VACATION 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-con- 
ditioned trains provide thru service to all 
of the western vacationlands listed below. 
The coupon brings you the complete story 
—simply indicate the region or regions in 
which you are intonentel. 


= =MAIL THIS COUPON= =, 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago aod North Western Line. 
Dept. 123—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send free information about a trip to: 
(_] CALIFORNIA 
(_] BOULDER DAM [_] BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 
[_] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 
[_] ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS 
[_] YELLOWSTONE [_] COLORADO 
[_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST [_] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 
[_] CANADIAN RCCKIES [_] ALASKA 
[_] All-Expense Escorted Tours (_) Travel Credit Plan 


If student, state grade - - - - - - 





SCHOLASTIC ART JUDGES IN ACTION 








makes vacation planning easy 


and literature on the latest travel features. 


{3] Hawaii, 


{6] Banff and Lake Louise, 


(1) Alaska, (2] Mexico, 


CANADA: [5] British Columbia, 


and Prince Edward Island. 


Utah, Kansas, Colorado), 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), 


Columbia), 
Tennessee. Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


[22] Train-Auto service. 


SCHOLASTIC’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Just fill in the coupon below for helpful information 


[4] Caribbean & South America 


(7] Jasper National 
Park, {8} Canadian Rockies, {9] Ontario, {10} Saskatchewan, [11] Manitoba, 
[12] Alberta, [13] Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, [14] New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 


UNITED STATES: (15) FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
(16] NORTHWEST (Montana, Idabo, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
{17} SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas), [18] NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
[19] NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, 
(20) NORTHEAST 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
(21] SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, 


(23] Travel Credit (the purchase of railway trips on convenient monthly installments). 





Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free literature on the places whose numbers are circled: 


18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 


PRM Cg no ccc aesbeseresecesdedecces POSITION .....cccccee eeee 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. ....cccccccccscccccccssescccesers-seveeseesescers 
CITF —__ilw ccc cccceeccccccccsccccocccces STATE. ...cccccceces 
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Edward Steichen, “famous photographer (far right) expresses his lack of under- 
standing of a piece of sculpture entered in the Scholastic Awards which William 
Zorach, another art juror is holding. Kenneth Hayes Miller and Paul Sample, both 
artists and jurors look on with interest. The judges were in Pittsburgh to select 


. 
. prize and scholarship winners and to decide which entries would be shown in the 
Chicago and North Western Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Scholastic’s 14th Annual Art Exhibit. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, dd, food, foot; 
cube, tirn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign werds: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—-German othe dy N—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Avance (a-vdéhns), page 25. Go ahead, go 
on (French). 

Cacak (chi-chék), page 11. 

cul de sac (kdol-duh-sik), page 25. A 
blind alley or dead-end street. 

Dom Joao (dém-zhé-ou), page 18. 

Emir Abdullah Ilah (é-mér ab-ddol-a é- 
la), page 4. 

Kavalla (ka-vd-la, page 11. 

Lujbljana (lyd0-blya-na), page 11. 

mais oui (may wé), page 25. Why, yes 
(French). 

Maribor (mar-é-bar), page 11. 

Monastir (m6-na-stér), page 11. 

Nish (nésh), page 11. 

Ochrida (6-kré-da), page 11. 

organisms (6r-gin-isms), page 22. Any liv- 
ing thing that has organs such as heart, 
lungs, brain, and so on. 

Rio de Janeiro (ré 6 da zhan-dy-r6), page 
17. River of January. 

Sayid Raschid el Gailani (si-yid ra-shéd 
él gay-ld-né), page 4. 

Scutari (sko0-fd-ré), page 11. 

Skoplje ((skopl-ya), page 3. 

Trikkala (sra-ba-ha), page 11. 

Vranes (vrdn-ésh), page 11. 

Xanthe (ksan-thuh), page 11. 

Zagreb (zd-gréb), page 3. 
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Outdoor History 
(Concluded from page 8) 


on which Andrew Jackson repelled the 
British before New Orleans with an 
assortment of regulars, militiamen, fron- 
tiersmen, Creoles, Negroes, and pirates 
in the War of 1812. 

Fifteen historical reservations have 
been made to preserve the battlefields 
of the War Between the States. The 
national military parks which embrace 
the battlefields of Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga remind 
us of the high points in the Western 
Campaign which brought U. S. Grant 
to fame. In the east are the fields of the 

major engagements in the long cam- 
paign to capture Richmond: Manassas, 
the Peninsular Campaign, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, the Wilderness, Spotsylvania 
Court House, Cold Harbor, the Siege 
of Petersburg, and the Surrender at 
Appomattox. On these _ battlefields, 
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eighty years later, the modern visitor 
can trace hundreds of miles of the orig- 
inal earthworks. Some sections of the 
fortifications have been restored to their 
wartime state from authentic photo- 
graphs. Most of the fighting was done 
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Pennsylvania Monument at Gettysburg 
in the National Military Park. 


in settled country whose farmhouses be- 
came military headquarters and hospi- 
tals. Today many of those same houses 
serve as museums. At Appomattox, Vir- 
ginia, a program of restoration is under 
way to reproduce the quiet village in 
which General Grant received the sur- 
render of General Lee, April 9, 1865, 
with simple courtesy. 

Striking examples of recent man- 
made monuments now protected by the 
National Park Service are the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor and the 
Washington and Lincoln Memorials in 
Washington. 

Chief Justice John Marshall served 
as chairman of the committee which 
launched the drive to collect funds for 
the Washington Monument in 1833. 
With the assistance of a Congressional 
appropriation the tip was raised in 1885 
to a point 555 feet above the floor. 

Between the Washington Monument 
and the Potomac River, facing reflect- 
ing pools, is the majestic Lincoln Me- 
morial. The Doric Greek columns sym- 
bolize the states of the Union as they 
surround the sanctum containing the 
heroic seated figure of Lincoln sculp- 
tured by Daniel Chester French. On 
the inner side of the south wall is the 
Gettysburg Address, on the north wall 
is the Second Inaugural Address. Above 
the statue is the impressive legend: “In 
this temple as in the hearts of the peo- 
ple for whom he saved the Union the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is en- 
shrined forever.” 

The National Park Service, in the 
development of the areas entrusted to 
its care, acts as host to the nation and 
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strives to make our most striking treas- 
ures more readily available for the study 
of nature and history. To that end it 
maintains in the scenic parks a college- 
trained staff of naturalists and in the 
historic parks similarly qualified his- 
torians whose pleasant duty it is to 
explain to visitors the historic events 
which made the parks unique. The park 
naturalists and historians give lectures, 
conduct tours, carry on research, pre- 
pare museum exhibits, and write books, 
pamphlets and articles for publication. 
The Service cooperates with the schools 
by admitting school parties to its mu- 
seums free of charge and otherwise 
helps to facilitate visits by school peo- 
ple. To those who write to the Director, 
National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lications relating to particular parks will 
be sent. The National Parks are main- 
tained at public expense for the benefit 
of all the people. Why not visit them 
this summer to see where history was 
made? 
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N BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL 
i you've got to be able to take a 

lot of joshing and keep grin- 
ning. Otherwise, though you may hit 
like Di Maggio and pitch like Feller, 
the dugout “jockeys,” as baseball 
calls its hecklers, will sooner or later 
ride you to a fall. ‘ 

There’s nothing malicious about 
this heckling. It’s a sort of challenge. 
Can you take it? If you allow the 
other fellow to get your goat, you're 
licked. If you can get his, so much 
the better. Sit over any dugout dur- 
ing a game and you'll hear the play- 
ers yammering away like monkeys, 
as they hurl verbal darts at the op- 
position. 

The managers often encourage 
their jockeys, but they are very 
careful. They know who should be 
ribbed and who shouldn't. The 
harder some fellows are ridden, the 
harder they play. In a pinch they 
become twice as dangerous. 

Sometimes it takes nerves of iron 
to keep the jockeys from riding to 
victory. When the Chicago White 
Sox played Boston for the first time 
last season, Jimmy Dykes, the Sox 
manager, who is one of the cleverest 
hecklers in the business, started 
working on one of Boston’s promis- 
ing young pitchers named, unhap- 
pily, Herb Hash. 

Hash was going along smoothly 
on the mound, when Dykes suddenly 
bawled out from the Chicago dug- 
out, “I'll have mine browned!” 

“What?” one of his stooges yelled. 

“Hash!” roared Jimmy. 

In the pitching box the rookie 
pitcher blushed and pawed at the 
ground with his toeplate. 

“What will you have for breakfast 
tomorrow morning, boys?” Dykes 
asked, turning to his players. And in 
a chorus they howled, “Hash!” 

The umpire behind the plate 
called time and strolled over to the 
dugout. “You can’t do that, Jimmy, 








§5Fyour HEALTH & SPORTS 


BASEBALL 
JOCKEYS 


Heckling Opposing Players 
May Help Win Ball Games 
But You Have to Know How, 
When, and Whom to Ride 


and you know it,” he said. “You can’t 
make fun of that kid’s name.” 

Dykes looked up_ innocently. 
“Why, you amaze me,” he said. “I 
never thought about him at all. I 
was just pe my players if they 
wanted—” 

“Don't use that word again!” the 
umpire thundered. “If I hear it once 
more I'll throw you all out of the 
dugout.” 

Dykes was silent. The umpire 
paraded majestically back to his 
post. Just as he was about to call 
“play ball,” Dykes piped up, “Hey!” 

The umpire turned around. “What 
do you want?” 

“I was just going to ask you,” 
Jimmy said, “what would you call it 
if you wanted it with two poached 
eggs on it for breakfast.” 

The umpire was licked. For the 
rest of the afternoon Hash, his 
temper ragged and his form rapidly 
going to pieces, heard from the Chi- 
cago dugout: “I'll have mine with 
buttered toast.” .. . “Yes, a poached 
egg, please.” . . . “What? No corned 
beef? Well, roast beef will do.” 

Jimmy took a delight in roasting 
Boston players last season. Ted Wil- 
liams, Boston’s slugging outfielder, 
was also roundly roasted by the arch 
ribber of Chicago. 

Just before Jimmy’s team moved 
into Boston on their second trip, 
Williams amazed the baseball world 
by announcing that he was fed up 
with the game and wanted to be a 
fireman. That was right up Dykes’s 
alley. 

The first time Ted stepped up to 
the plate, Dykes rapped on a-pipe in 
the Chicago dugout to make a ring- 
ing sound and then wailed like a fire 
siren. Like a well-rehearsed chorus, 
the rest of the boys on the bench 
started yelling, “I wanna be a fire- 
man!” . . . “Grab your boots, boys!” 
... “Do we roll out on this alarm, 
chief?” 








Illustrations by Mullin from ‘‘Clowning Through Baseball” 


The third base umpire went 
quickly to Ted’s rescue. “Cut it out,” 
he roared. “That stuff is raw.” 

“Go back to third,” rejoined 
Dykes. “Who's bothering you? Can't 
we play fireman in here if we want 
to?” 

The umpire and the manager 
argued for several minutes. Williams 
didn’t have a very good day at bat. 
Naturally the story made the rounds. 
Everywhere he went last season, he 
heard a wailing in the enemy 
dugouts and screeches of “Fireman! 
Save my che-e-e-ild!” 

You would think from these stories 
that the umpire always comes out 
second best in his spats with the 
hecklers. This is not so. Usually, 
when the ump feels a situation get- 
ting out of control, he just tosses the 
jockeys out of the game. 

The ump with a sense of humor is 
worth his weight in platinum chest 
protectors. For he can toss a player 
out of a game and make him like it. 

Al Schacht, baseball’s No. 1 funny 
man, in his collection of hilarious 
baseball stories, Clowning Through 
Baseball (A. S. Barnes & Co.), tells 
of such an umpire, one Bill Guthrie, 
who called ’em for many years in the 
American League. 

Bill was always cracking wise dur- 
ing a game. One day, in New York, 
he called Whitey Witt, center fielder 
of the Yankees, and one of the small- 
est men in the league, out at home 
on a close play. An argument fol- 
lowed between Guthrie and Witt, 
resulting in Witt’s getting the well- 
known heave-o. Miller Huggins, then 
manager of the Yanks, a mighty 
mite himself, rushed up to Guthrie, 
waving his arms angrily. Without 
cracking a smile, Guthrie calmly 
turned to Witt. 

“You're going out. That’s final,” he 
declared, and pointing to Huggins, a 
really great manager, added: “And 
take this bat boy with you.” 
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CALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
Ww “4 old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE HEADLINE BOOKS 
of the Foreign Policy Association 


These easy, graphically illustrated pamphlets 
will give your students the “facts behind the 
headlines’ — the authoritative information they 
must have to form an intelligent opinion on 
world affairs. 
Distributed to schools by 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 

New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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LAUGHS] 


Give Him the Gong! 

Buzz (settling down for a good night's 
sleep): “Boy, I hope that alarm clock will 
go off!” 

Fuzz: “What? And wake you up?” 

Buzz: “No, I mean go off and leave me 
alone!” 

a 


Spelling B— 
Teacher: “Thomas, spell banana.” 
Thomas: “B-a-n-a-n-a-n-a-n-a—gosh, I 
; ; pe 
can spell it but I don’t know when to stop. 


What’s the Diff? 
Bing: “What’s the difference between a 
barber and a sculptor?” 
Bob: “Tl pass.” 
Bing: “A barber curls up and dyes, while 
a sculptor makes faces and busts.” 


Nutty 
“The boss just made me manager of his 
doughnut factory.” 
“Congratulations! Are you in charge of 
everything?” 
“Yes, the hole works.” 


Backfire 
Father (calling downstairs): “Young 
man, it’s time for you to go home.” 
Her date: “Gosh, but your father’s a 
crank.” 
Father (overhearing): “Well, when you 
don’t have a self-starter, you need a crank.” 


Necessary Steps 
Sam: “What steps would you take if 
you saw a dangerous lion?” 
Bo: “Long ones, brother, long ones.” 
Yellow Jacket. Fla. State Ind. School for Boys 


Advance Information 


First Farmer: “Potato bugs ate my whole 
crop in 10 days.” 

Second Farmer: “They ate mine in two 
days and then roosted in the trees to see 
if I’d plant some more.” 

Seed Merchant: “That’s nothing; there’s 
a couple over there now, — through 
my books to see who has ordered seed for 
next spring.” 

San Francisco Chronicle 


Bare Truth 
Girls when they went for a swim, 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a different whim 
And dress more like her cupboard. 


Analyst 
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FOR EACH STUDENT 
24 PAGES — 14 ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ Scenes from The Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Park 
@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 
Visit the world famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very 
attractive booklet 
ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures and 
35MM Slides, Both in Color, Available on FREE 
LOAN BASIS 
Address Box 1051 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Virginia 
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THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


contains short stories, plays, essays, from 
Scholastic Awards. A copy of Saplings in 
your classroom will afford your students a 
chance to study the best writing being done 
by other high school students. “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth,” 
says Progressive Education “will do better 
teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the mae thing called English.” Price: $2.00. 


Order from Scholastic 
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HE care and feeding of germs is an 

exacting job. When you breed and 
board some forty different species, as 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “A” is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ ‘B’’ is happy only when fed 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- 
tococcus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies—maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test ‘‘Lysol’s” 
potency. So that when you use “Lysol”, 
you can know it is effective. 


The same meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S.-441, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of ‘Lysol’. 
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CANADA 


Ottawa, 
February 6, 1941. 


Jo tan Ctx 9 Ha buts SL: 


I am pleased to extend to you an invitation 
on behalf of the people of Canada to visit our country 
in the course of the present year. 


When you come to Canada, you will be able to 
cross the border without difficulty; you will need no 
passports; you will suffer no restrictions; you will 
be as free in our country as you are in your own. 


You will meet with the warm friendship that 
good neighbours entertain for one another. Our country 
and our institutions are somewhat different from your 
own, But these variations will add interest to your visit. 


You will find good roads on which to travel, 
fine gardens, lakes and rivers, mountains and meadows, 
and peaceful homesteads. You will also find great 
national parks preserved and dedicated for the health, 
refreshment, and entertainment of the people of Canada 
and their friends. We have splendid hotels, railway 
systems of which we are proud, and many pleasant places 
along our highways and byways where the visitor may rest. 


For your money, you will receive the full premium, 
The American dollars which you leave behind will be used 
by the Government of Canada for purchases to be made in 
the United States. These purchases will be used for the 
defence of the ideals of freedom and justice which we 
hold in common. 


The fact that we are at war will not occasion 
the slightest interference with your enjoyment and freedom. 


PoC ttueetonges Ff 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA. 


“Conn EER 
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